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FOREWORD 

BY SIR HERBERT TREE 
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THE development of personality is a raost in- 
teresting and vital subject. Not only on the 
stage, where it \% the essential foundation of 
a career, but in ordinary life, a man's success repre- 
sents the sum total of his personality. 

While it is my opinion that this essential cannot 
be taught, it can certainly be freed and developed. 
It is to this end that every department, whether of 
elocution, of voice production, of dancing, or of 
pantomime, is planned in the Academy of Dramatic 
Art of London, of which I was the founder. As a 
successful graduate of the Academy, Clare Tree 
Major has based this most interesting work on first 
hand knowledge of its methods and results. 

While it might seem that one system of training, 
applied to a group of people, would serve to level 
all to one standard, experience proves that this is 
not so. At all costs the individuality must be pre- 
served. Such work as that taught at the Academy 
and advocated in this book modifies, but does not 
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destroyt the imperfections which limit the individ- 
uality. Indeed, the physical and vocal responsive- 
ness and control gained, add nugnetism aud charm 
to the personality. The suggestions given should 
prove of great benefit to the readers of this able 
work. 
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IT seems to me that Clare Tree Major is per- 
forming a great service to science and to human 
prosperity and happiness in teaching us how to 
discover ourselves. 

Throughout the annals of mankind the highest 
achievements of the human race have depended upon 
the individual and his ability to express his indi- 
viduality. 

Civilization can rise no higher than the height 
of its individual members. 

If every man and woman would begin today to 
develop the best thai is iit him or her, we should 
have a new world of achievement, far greater in the 
arts and industries than anything heretofore con- 
ceived. 

The richest mine in the world is the one within 
yourself — begin today to develop it. 
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Physical Personality 



CHAPTER 1 
WHAT IS PERSONALITY? 

Indivldualii]' I* Not Periamlity — Pertoaility Dependent on Physi- 
cal, Menul and Emotional Poise — The FundamentBls of Physical 
Devclopmem— The Point of View Toward DevelopmeDI of Per- 



WHAT is " pcrsonaiity " ? 
Webster interprets the meaning of the 
word as " individuality," but like many 
words that assume added meanings through com- 
mon usage, this also has acquired the suggestion of 
a quality not covered by the word " individuality," 
You may be discussing a person you dislike very 
much, with whose ideas you do not at all agree, who 
represents a type having a low standard of com- 
mercial and social honor, and while you might 
readily admit that such a person might be " indi- 
vidual," you would never for a moment say " So- 
and-so has personality." Why? Because the word 
" personality " has grown to mean magnetic power, 
the sort of power that consciously or unconsciously 
dominates and controls the individuals with whom 
it comes in contact. 

It is this magnetic power that is at the root of 
every successful career. 
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expressed, but you are influenced against your will 
by the magnetism of the speaker. 

What is this subtle, elusive force, this radiant, 
vital energy which gives to its fortunate possessor 
such unlimited possibilities of success in every de- 
partmcnt of life? 

Bliss Carman has said that it is " The balanced 
perfection of a healthy and beautiful mind, soul, and 
body." In other words, perfect physical, mental, 
and emotional poise. 

It is on this viewpoint that all educative systems 
of personal development are based. 

As intelligent human beings we demonstrate life 
in three ways — physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
It is still an open question, and, because of the im- 
possibility of demonstration, will always remain one 
to be decided individually, whether we are merely 
the sum total of these three elements, or whether 
we arc souls, if I may use a much-abused word, 
having these three channels, through which we con- 
tact other souls under the same conditions of 
physical existence — these three servants which, 
through their experiences, conduce to our Inner 
growth. This latter idea is by far the most valuable 
as a starting point for the development of per- 
sonality; the idea that we are already essentially all 
our wildest dreams and most aspiring visions would 
have us be, and that our real task is so to perfect 
the physical, emotional, and mental channels that 
they will become free, responsive, eager mediums 
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through which the ioexhaustiblc forces of the primal 
self may flow in full, spontaneous abundaoce and 
power. 

The natural point of departure is the physical. 
You may have wcMiderful powers of mind and im- 
agination, but if you arc physically undeveloped, 
awkward, out of poise, these powers cannot be ex- 
pressed with their greatest possibility of strength 
and beauty. 

The magnetic attraction of a sound, healthy physi- 
cal condition is so well recognized that one writer 
goes so far as to say that " Magnetism is the result 
of an abundance of red corpuscles in the blood." 
That is an exaggeration. This much ts true, how- 
ever: The vitality, the poise, the perfect grace and 
freedom of every part of the body developed through 
correct exercise and an intelligent system of life, pro- 
vide for the inner forces a sympathetic and respon- 
sive channel of expression. Nothing is as destructive 
and cramping to the personality as self-consciousness. 
The root of self-consciousness lies in an incapability 
of expression. 

If you would be magnetic, be sincere. The in- 
comparable Carlyle, in his lectures on Hero fVor- 
ihip, says: "Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sin- 
cerity, is the first characteristic of all men in any 
way heroic." 

Cultivate enthusiastic optimism. Smile. What 
single attribute wins friends more readily than the 
sympathetic, responsive* understanding smile? 
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Don't be afraid to laugh. There is a very real 
physiological necessity for laughter. The deep, 
forcible chest movements increase the rapidity of 
the circulation, securing a more complete oxygena- 
tion of the blood, and relieving the brain and nervous 
system from the strain and tension incident to the 
afiairs of the day. 

The consideration of the physical development 
of personality embraces two divisions, the body and 
the vocal organs. In the first division we shall take 
up work for physical health and efficiency, and in 
the second the fundamentals of voice training, 
breath control, tone purity, tone placement, articula- 
tion, and other phases of vocal beauty. 

In each of these departments I shall follow more 
or less closely the system in use in the Academy of 
Dramatic Art of London, a system that is the re- 
sult of patient and intelligent experiment, finally 
adopted for its proven value in the bringing out 
of the latent powers of its students. 

In selecting the exercises given In Chapter III, 
which should be performed faithfully every day, pre- 
ferably just before retiring, I have so arranged them 
that every part of the body is strengthened and de- 
veloped. By means of the gradation system, be- 
ginning with the more simple ones, and increasing 
the strain as the muscles become able to respond, 
we do away with the danger of excess fatigue, and 
secure a gradual, normal, and healthy development. 
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But before any effective building-up work can be 
done, the whole figure must be brought into natural 
and correct poise. 

When the body is properly poised, the weight is 
carried entirely on the balls of the feet. The heels 
should not touch the ground except to balance, never 
to carry the weight. The commonest fault with 
which the instructor in gymnastics has to deal is the 
almost universal failing of placing the weight en- 
tirely on the heels. 

The placing of the weight on the balls of the feet 
has several distinct effects on the shape and carriage 
of the body as well as on the condition of the nervous 
system. With the weight properly placed, the chest 
is higher, the head erect, the abdomen drawn back, 
and the spine, with Its delicate and sensitive nervous 
system, drawn into a natural and healthy curve. 
Figures i, 2, and 3, illustrated In Chapter III, show 
examples of Incorrect and correct poise. It Is Im- 
possible to overrate the importance of correct poise. 
Many cases of nervous disorders are directly due 
to the irritation and abuse of the nervous organism 
through constant standing and walking with the 
weight on the heels, and the consequent incorrect 
and injurious curvature of the spine. 

As an excellent test for faults of poise, stand with 
heels almost together, and the hands on the hips. 
Now slowly rise on the toes, carefully noticing just 
how far you have to sway the body forward before 
you begin to rise. By just that much you are out 
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of poise. When you are properly poised, you will 
rise directly to the toes without needing to sway 
forward. If you find, as you probably will, that 
your poise is not good, you will gain much benefit 
from walking about your room, for say three min- 
utes at a time, entirely on the toes, keeping the heels 
quite free of the floor. The knees should not be 
stiff, and the walk should be easy and natural. Then 
try to remember not to let the weight rest on the 
heels in your ordinary walks and occupations. 
It is quite difficult at first to correct this injurious 
habit. It requires persistent watching, but once 
establish the correction and you have laid a sure 
and certain foundation for grace and beauty of 
carriage. 

When taking any form of exercise, be sure that 
no clothing is worn that in any way restricts the 
movements of the body. Loose blouse and bloom- 
ers, or an ordinary combination suit, for women, 
and trunks for men, is all that should be worn. 
There should be no heels on the shoes. Indeed, 
bare or stockinged feet are best. 

In examining oneself for physical defects, one 
should pay close attention to the chest. Round 
shoulders, sagging chests, hollow necks, and shoul- 
der blades protruding like embryonic wings can all 
be cured by judicious exercise. The first four exer- 
cises in Chapter III are excellent for correcting this 
condition. 

The first thing to establish Is an understanding 
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of your own needs. Don't be afraid to face the 
worst in yourself. Stand before that good friend 
that never flatters, your faithful mirror, and try to 
see yourself as others sec you. 

Walk, sit, move your hands, your arms, your 
head, in your habitual way, and judge for yourself 
as to what needs improvement. Then work to that 
end. If you are fat and heavy, exercise will reduce 
you and give you buoyancy and vigor. If you are 
thin and scrawny, your movements stiff and angular, 
exercise will fill out the scraggy places and give you 
grace and freedom of motion. 

If you are dull, listless, nervous, suffering from 
headaches and backaches, exercise, plenty of fresh 
air and an abundance of pure water will restore 
your health, give you new life and fill you with vital 
energy. 

Keep firmly in your mind the end you wish to at- 
tain. Picture to yourself the glowing complexion, 
the erect, free, graceful carriage, the symmetry of 
form, the alert expression, the magnetic vitality of 
this powerful creature you wish to become. Know 
that they can all be yours at the expenditure of a 
little daily, persistent effort, and then work for the 
fulfilment of your vision. At first the improvement 
may seem slow. Habits of years are not to be 
broken in a moment, but soon you will begin to feel 
a new interest in life, a blessed strength and calm- 
ness under nervous strain, and an abounding vigor 
and energy that will convince you of the value of 
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the disdpline you have given yourself. Hope will 
be^n to change to realization and you will know that 
you are travelling the sure and certain road to the 
development of a glorious, vital, perfect manhood. 



CHAPTER n 

KELAHON OF BREATHING TO 
FERSONAUTY 



GOOD bcxltfa is the possession of x fine, strong, 
supple, responsive body: it is a nervous 
system so keen and controlled chat it serves 
as a perfect medium for the transmission of the 
electric magnetism which is the very essence of physi- 
cal and mental vitality. All these are normal and 
natural conditions that every man may realize if he 
will but free himself from the habits of thou^t 
that prevent their development. 

There is no arbitrary law for any man. The laws 
he bcnelits or suiters under he makes for himself. 
All there is of life, of health, of success, of happi- 
ness, exists everywhere for ever>'onc. No one man 
has an option on any portion of the mighty forces 
that press around us waiting to minister to our need. 
But most men have built walls about themselves, 
walls of depression and discouragement, which re- 
flect physically in lowered vitality and lack of power 
of resistance; walls of fear and self-distrust, that 
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vitiate their efforts before they arc materialized. 
Behind these walls they hide, all so unconsciously, 
and never dream that flowing around them are the 
great waves of the mighty sea of universal power, 
if they would but break down the walls that confine 
them and trust themselves to it. 

To them I would say, " Come out, out into the 
freedom of the glorious sunshine, yes, even out into 
the freedom of the great storms, and realize the 
full strength of your manhood — your manhood that 
is In its essence Godhood." 

Your first freedom can be realized physically. 
Stop thinking that you are getting old, that your 
joints are stiff, that you inherited something that 
limits you. You arc your own limitation. Begin 
to exercise and realize your physical freedom, and 
learn from that that all other freedom is yours for 
the taking. 

In the previous chapter I have laid some stress 
on the need of building up the chest. Certainly noth- 
ing lends more grace and dignity to the whole bear- 
ing than the well-developed chest and erect, delicately 
poised head. There are much more important rea- 
sons, however, than this that the chest should be 
well cared for. The evils attendant on a weak and 
relaxed condition of the chest are innumerable. 
Most important is the effect on the lungs. 

Perfect health without proper breathing is a physi- 
cal impossibility. This is easy to understand if you 
remember that one-third of the entire volume of 
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blood is always circulating In the lungs. Each cor- 
puscle passes through the lungs eight thousand times 
in twenty-four hours. These Httle soldiers of the 
blood come hurrying up, bringing their load of poi- 
sonous carbonic acid to be disposed of in the lungs, 
and then hurry back to the tissues with the life-giving 
oxygen they have taken from the air forced into the 
lungs by the breath. When the breathing is shallow, 
or the air impure, the little messengers must carry 
away part of the poison they brought with them, and 
not only is the physical system weakened, but these 
valuable little disease destroyers arc themselves 
starved for lack of proper nourishment. Deep, full 
respiration is the quickest and best cure for anemia, 
or thinness of the blood, and nervousness. 

In my experience as a teacher, covering a number 
of years, with pupils of all ages, I have been surprised 
at the widespread ignorance of what deep breathing 
really means. My first instruction to a new pupil 
is, " Take a strong, deep breath." Almost invaria- 
bly I am rewarded by a tremendous puffing up of 
the upper chest, with the consequent restriction of 
the lower lungs and a total immovability of the 
diaphragm. It seems to me that a very slight knowl- 
edge of anatomy should be sufficient to prevent 
such an absurd misconception of terms. It is as 
though one should tell a man to dig a deep hole in 
the ground, and he should immediately climb a 
tree. 

The great mass of the lungs is situated directly 
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under the ribs, and the point of greatest distension 
is just above the waist-line, There is nothing in the 
chest to inflate but two small points that can be dis- 
tinctly felt if the hand is firmly pressed on them 
during inhalation. These should be inflated, of 
course, but if the chest is built high by exercise, the 
jiressure of air from the lower lungs will force itself 
into the upper without effort. Fill the lower lungs 
and the rest will take care of itself. 

In the exercises given In Chapter III, I have in- 
cluded one for the increase and control of the breath 
supply. I have done this, however, merely to initiate 
an interest in this most important subject, and your 
practice of deep breathing should be by no means 
confined to this simple exercise. 

The value of fresh air, air that has been vivified 
and electrified through the action of the rays of the 
8un, has been thoroughly demonstrated during the 
last few years. It is hard to appreciate the mental 
attitude of people of even the last decade, who 
would shut up an ailing patient in a closed room, 
and feel that anyone opening the window would be 
attempting the murder of the unfortunate sick. Now 
that we keep sufferers from tuberculosis strictly out 
of doors, now that hospital windows are seldom 
closed, now that almost all new houses are built with 
sleeping porches as a matter of course, now that the 
medical fraternity and the layman are alike educated 
to the value of an abundant supply of clean, pure 
air, is it not an astonishing thing that so few people 
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make any effort to utilize or benefit by this generous 
gift? 

The widespread ignorance of correct methods of 
breathing, and of the injurious consequences of such 
inability, is appalling, and yet surely it requires but 
a little common sense and practical experiment to 
set one right in this respect. First find out the size 
and elasticity of your lungs by experimentation. 
Place your hands on your chest and concentrate all 
your breath in the upper part of your lungs. You 
will feel the pressure under your hands, particularly 
if you are careful to keep the shoulders from rising. 
Now place your hands on either side of your body, 
just above the waist-line, and concentrate al! your 
breath there. That will acquaint you with the 
greater bulk of your lung mass. Now place the 
hands on the back, with the thumbs to the front, and 
concentrate all your breath force in the back part 
of your lungs. Under four finger-tips you will feel 
the lungs contract and expand, completing your edu- 
cation regarding the size and position of these, the 
most important organs of the human body. 

In this way we have learned that common sense 
requires that we fill the Jungs at their greatest thick- 
ness, which is under the three lower ribs, and by 
concentrating strongly on this part, the overflow 
will press itself up into the smaller part. 

Now let us apply the same test to the method of 
exhaling. In this regard we have three agencies to 
reckon with: the natural elasticity of the lungs, the 
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relaxation of the ribs, and the relaxation of the dia- 
phragm. While in anything like an entire evacuation 
of the lungs of all air a combination of these three 
elements would be employed, the actual breath con- 
trol should center in the diaphragm. The first expan- 
sion on inhalation takes place at the waist-line and 
continues up into the chest region; similarly, the first 
relaxation takes place In the diaphragm, and is con- 
tinued by the relaxation of the lower ribs. Further 
than this, however, the relaxation should not go, as 
the chest should not at any time fall, and at no time 
during inhalation should it appreciably rise. You 
may possibly disagree with me on this, but try it 
for yourself. When you take a chest breath and 
raise your shoulders, what has happened to your ribs 
and that most Important muscle, the diaphragm? 
The diaphragm has been muscularly drawn up, so 
that as an expelling medium Its power Is destroyed, 
and the ribs also have been drawn together, squeez- 
ing all the air out of the largest and most elastic 
pordon. Common sense again, you see, is our 
teacher. 

Do not confine your indulgence in fresh air to the 
inside of your body. Your skin also needs to breathe. 
It is unfortunate that the chemical action of the skin 
as a health preserver is so little understood. Many 
people who take daily baths from habit do not at 
all realize the reason for the comfort they feel. 
Much hard work can be saved the kidneys by keep- 
ing the skin in an active, healthy condition, since 
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through its millions of sudorific glands the skin can 
eliminate many of [he toxic elements that would 
otherwise pass through the kidneys. Plenty of 
water and fre&h air for the skin are as important 
as for the interior of the body. For some period 
during the day, even if only for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, all clothing should be removed and the air and 
sunlight be allowed free play over the nude body. 
Indeed, on every occasion when practicable, either in 
one's own room with the windows wide open, or in 
any out-door space that can be protected from over- 
looking, partial or entire nudity should be followed. 
The importance of proper ventilation and elimina- 
tion through the skin is shown in the fact that the 
entire varnishing of the body Is followed invariably 
by most serious effects, sometimes by death. 

One important thing to remember in all methods 
of physical training Is the absolute obedience given 
by the body to the mind that inhabits It, So much 
has been written about the subconscious mind, and 
so much of the writing Is so intolerably dry, that 
many people instinctively shrink from reading any- 
thing in which the word occurs. There is such sound 
reasoning at the base of the theory, however, that 
we must take it Into account in our endeavor to bring 
out this inner something which marks us " our- 
selves." Certainly our muscles have no power of 
themselves to change. You may put an intoxicated 
man through all the exercises that have ever been 
invented, and you would obtain no change in his 
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muscular condition. The exercises do but one thing, 
and their success depends entirely on the extent to 
which you concentrate on that one thing. It is just 
this: they call the attention of the active or posi- 
tive thought to the change which you as an in- 
dividual desire to take place In those muscles that 
you are at the moment exercising. That is why I 
Bay to you, " Have in your mind a definite picture 
of what you wish to become." An artist docs not 
try to paint a great picture without models on which 
he bases his conception of the ideal. Neither should 
you begin your physical training without a very defi- 
nite picture in your mind which you will train your 
body to imitate or become. Cultivate an admiration 
for health, and poise, and physical beauty. When 
you walk on the street, watch with pleasure the 
people you meet who demonstrate in themselves the 
conditions you wish to possess. Encourage your 
body by dwelling on every improvement, no matter 
how small, that you make from day to day. I have 
always found that pupils who approach their work 
from this standpoint get much greater and more 
permanent results than those who distrust themselves 
and do the exercises simply because they are told to 
do so. 

Even those most dl scour aglngly practical people, 
medical scientists, are beginning to agree that the 
body is made up of millions of tiny atoms that seem 
to have a separate and individual intelligence of 
their own apart from their mass intelligence as a 
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body. Whether this mass ooosckiosDess n to be 

credited with the t m proranent brougbt about 
through exerdse, by attracting throt^ the mind 
force employed an added number of units to the 
musdes under exercise; or whether in some spcdfic 
region of the brain there is an action that we are 
not conscious of when the mind is occupied with 
externa! things, and that this action continues the 
work set it at internals by the active mind; at least 
one thing is certain, that we are physically what we 
think or expect ourselves to be. TTie more we in- 
vest our physical training with the confidence of hope 
and expectation, the more rapidly and surely are 
those hopes and expecutions materialized and real- 
ized. 

When you have completed the graded course of 
exercise arranged in the next chapter, work out for 
yourself a system of exercise compiled from the last 
of the three months that will take care of your 
specific needs, and then faithfully perform them each 
morning on arising or at night on retiring, as a con- 
stitutional part of your toilet. Persistence is essen- 
tial if you would keep yourself up to the standard 
of magnetic virility which is in itself a road to all 
attainments, a standard which does not know the 
words " despondency " and " depression," and which 
makes the hardest fight only one more opportunity 
for the glory of conquest, the greatest obstacles but 
the medium through which you may feel the crown- 
ing joy of the conqueror. 



CHAPTER III 
GRADED EXERCISES 

Speciillr Grided Syitem of Exerciies for the Development ot 
Phyiical Healib, Synunetry and Poiit — Outlined for Fint, Sec- 
ond and Third Months. 

THERE IS no greater misnomer in the English 
language than that exemplified by the rare 
faculty we term " common sense." Notwith- 
standing its uncommonness, however, we must pre- 
suppose its possession by everybody who aspires to 
the cultivation of the power of personal magnetism. 

Perhaps in no other division of our task shall we 
need common sense more than in connection with 
physical development. It is in accordance with its 
dictates that we arrange our exercise in graded se- 
quence, beginning with simple corrective work, and 
gradually leading up to the more difficult and stren- 
uous. One must use one's reason, too, with regard 
to persistence and regularity. More harm than good 
may be done by spasmodic periods of vigorous ex- 
ercise interspersed with periods of muscular idle- 
ness. Ten or fifteen minutes of faithful work every 
day will give much better and more permanent re- 
sults than will working half an hour a day for a 
week and then allowing the exercises to cease for 
three or four days. 

Be very careful that you thoroughly understand 
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the exercises before putting them into practice. Com- 
pare your movements with the text as you work out 
the instructions, and do not repeat as an exercise 
until you are certain you are correct. 

To test Exercise i, stand with the right side a few 
inches from the walL If you are getting the best 
results possible from this exercise, the tips of the 
fingers will trace on the wall a large circle of which 
the shoulder Is the center. The body should not 
change its position when the arm is forming the 
back of the circle. 

You will notice that a great number of the exer- 
cises are given for the back. Modern methods of 
dress, and our unnatural habits of living, especially 
the sedentary habits of the city dweller, have re- 
sulted in great general deterioration of the impor- 
tant muscles and extensors of the back. Exercise 17, 
which should not be attempted until it occurs in its 
regular graded position, is particularly valuable in 
this connection. 

This whole exercise may be entirely impossible 
at the first attempt. The weight of the feet will 
seem too great to lift, and when you have succeeded 
in raising them, to lower them slowly will seem im- 
possible. Every muscle, from the scalp to the thighs, 
will seem almost at breaking point. A little perse- 
verance and persistence will soon overcome these 
unpleasant sensations, and every muscle, especiallj' 
of the back and abdomen, will be immensely bene- 
fited. 
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Be sure that you do not bend the knees in Exer* 
dscs 5 and 19. All the strain must be borne by the 
muscles of the back, not by those of the knees. 

If you find that the breathing exercises, which 
should always be taken at the open window or out 
of doors, produce any symptoms of dizziness, as 
sometimes happens, decrease the number of inhala- 
tions at first, and gradually increase as this unpleas- 
ant disposition leaves you. You will have no diffi- 
culty after the first few days. 

FIRST MONTH 

t. Extend the right arm straight in front of the 
body, carry it up until it is extended upward close 
to the head, turn the hand and elbow so that the 
palm of the hand is toward the back, then bring the 
arm on down and back to the original position. This 
sounds complicated, but when you try it you will find 
you are just making circles with the extended arm. 
The circle must be as large as possible. Repeat this 
rotation ten times with each arm. 

2. Allowing the right arm to hang relaxed at 
the side, bring the right shoulder forward, upward, 
backward, and down again to original position. This 
again makes a complete circle. Repeat ten times 
with each shoulder. 

3. Clench your hands, place the knuckles of the 
hands together in front of your body, with the backs 
of the hands uppermost, and the elbows up so that 
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there is a straight line from one elbow to the other 
across the backs of the hands, as in Figure 4. Now 
exerting a great deal of force in the shoulders and 
upper arm muscles, strongly draw the Hands apart 
and press the elbows, which must not be allowed to 
drop, firmly toward each other across the back, 
pressing the chest up, but not the shoulders, as the 
elbows are carried toward the back. Repeat five 
times. 

4. Raise the clenched hands straight up above 
the head. Now imagine you are pulling on a resist- 
ing rope, and draw the hands down, bringing the 
elbows close together in front of the chest. Now 
with the hands still clenched, and exerting strong 
tension in the shoulders and arm muscles, draw the 
arms away from each other as far as possible, at 
the same time thrusting the chest forward and up- 
ward. The position of the forearm should not be 
changed after the pulling down part of the exercise 
is completed, when it is brought to a straight line 
from the elbow upward, as in Figure 5. Repeat 
this five times. 

5. Extend arms upward tn a straight line, bend 
forward, and press strongly downward till the hands 
touch the floor. Turn the palms up, and press 
strongly upward, rising again to the erect position. 
In this exercise see that the pull comes on the mus- 
cles of the back at the waist-line, not at the back of 
the knees. (See Figure 6.) Repeat fifteen times. 

6. Hands on hips, bend the upper part of the 
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body forward until tt is at right angles with the 
lower, then rotate the body at the waist-line in as 
large a circle as possible, allowing the head to re- 
main relaxed so that when the body is bent back- 
ward, it also falls back in a natural and easy manner. 
See the correct and incorrect positions of head in 
Figures 7 and 8. Repeat this circular movement 
five times toward the right and five times toward 
the left. 

7. Hands on hips, let the right leg remain re- 
laxed from the knee, raise the knee as high as possi- 
ble and lower again quickly. This rather suggests 
the pawing of a horse except that the leg from the 
knee down must be relaxed. Do this quickly, and 
the lower part of the leg will swing forward and 
backward with a freedom and strength that will be 
invaluable to the knees and thighs. Repeat ten 
times with each leg. 

8. First position — Press the head strongly back 
as far as possible, then forward till chin touches 
chest. Five times. Press the chin up to the right 
so that the left ear as nearly as possible rests on left 
shoulder. Repeat to the left. Five times. 

9. To bring the weight forward on to the balls 
of the feet — Extend arms at sides, rise on tiptoes 
slowly, counting five as you rise, five standing on 
your toes, five as you descend, and five standing. 
Repeat this five times, being very careful that you do 
not allow the weight to rest on the heels as you return 
from the tiptoe position. You can combine this 
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exercise with one for breathing with good results. 
Inhale as you rise, hold the breath while you stand 
on your toes, exhale as you descend. 

ID, Place you hands on either side of your body 
just above the waist-line. Inhale strongly, making 
your waist-line as large as possible at the sides, and 
letting the pressure run up into the chest, but not 
allowing the shoulders to rise. This last is im- 
portant. Exhale by drawing in the diaphragm, the 
large muscle situated in front of the body just about 
at the waist-line. Repeat five times. 



Exercise i. 

Exercise 2, 

Exercise 3, 

Exercise 4, 

Exercise 5, 

Exercise 6, 

Exercise 7, 

Exercise 8, 

Exercise 9, 

Exercise 10, 



SECOND MONTH 

reduce to five times, 
reduce to five times, 
reduce to three times, 
reduce to three times, 
reduce to ten times. 
continue at five times. 
reduce to five times, 
continue at five times, 
continue at five times, 
continue at five times. 



11. First position — Let the relaxed head fall 
forward till chin rests on chest. Now let the head 
rotate to the right to form a complete circle, keep- 
ing the head as close to the shoulders as possible. 
Repeat ten times. Circle to the left ten times. 

12. For raising the chest — Stand erect, handt 
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clasped behind. Turn the hands so that the palms 
are toward the back, with the elbows straightened. 
Now bend forward, and raise the clasped hands as 
high as possible. Bend backward, pushing the 
clasped hands as far down the legs as possible. Re- 
peat five times. 

This is an excellent exercise for flattening pro- 
truding shoulder-blades. 

13. For trunk and waist — Stand with the feet 
apart and arms slightly relaxed, extended above 
head. Bend to the right, directly over right hip, 
then to the left, five times each. (See Figure 9.) 

14. For the spine and abdomen — Stand erect, 
with hands above head. Rise upon the toes, then 
sink the body to the floor, bending the knees sharply, 
and pressing them to the right and left as far as 
possible, keeping the weight well on the toes. The 
trunk must be kept erect. As you sink to the floor, 
draw the arms down so that they are extended at 
the sides, as In Figure 10. Repeat five times. This 
squatting exercise is an excellent one for reducing a 
fleshy abdomen, as well as strengthening the mus- 
cles. 

THIRD MONTH 

Cease Exercises 7 and 9, and reduce Exercise 6 
to three times. Reduce Exercise 1 1 to five times. 

Add 

15. For the muscles of the back — Lie on the 
floor on your back, with arms folded across chest. 
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Slowly raise the body to a Htdng postare without 
letting the heels leave the 6oor. Slowly lower body 
to original position. Three times is a sufficient num- 
ber to begin with. If necessary, the feet can be 
slipped under the bar of a chair for the first few 
times until the muscles are strong enough to support 
the weight alone. 

16. Kneel on the left knee, with the face for- 
ward, and the right arm held straight up by the 
side of the head. The left hand rests on the hip. 
Now turn the entire trunk and head slowly to the 
left as far as possible. Slowly return to original 
position. Repeat five times. Change to right knee, 
extend left arm, and repeat the exercise to the right. 

17. Lie on ycur back on the floor, and fold your 
arms across your chest. Now with as little bend at 
the knees as possible, and keeping the feet slightly 
apart, raise your legs slowly until they arc at right 
angles with your body, extending straight upward. 
Now lower them slowly to the ground again, see- 
ing to it that the head does not rise from its position 
on the floor. Repeat but once or twice at the first 
trial, increasing to five times as the muscles 
strengthen. 

18. Fold your arms across your back, clasping 
each elbow with the opposite hand. Now kneel on 
the right knee very slowly, and as soon as the right 
knee touches the floor, immediately begin to rise 
again very slowly. This exercise is only valuable 
if performed very slowly. Once for each knee to 
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begin, increasing to three for each knee as muscles 
strengthen. 

19. Relaxing exercise to 6nish all exercise 
periods. Stand with the feet slightly apart, and the 
weight well on the toes. Let the head fall forward 
on the chest in an absolutely relaxed condition, so 
that it feels as though it were tied on with a string. 
Now let the shoulders sag forward, and begin to 
bend, letting the dead feeling creep down the spine 
until the upper part of the body is bending forward, 
literally hanging at the waist-line. The legs and 
hips must remain energized rather strongly or you 
■will lose your balance. Now begin to rise by allow- 
ing the life to creep back up along the spine, keep- 
ing the arms, shoulders and head relaxed to the 
very end, when they energize in their natural order. 
Finish the upward movement by clenching the hands, 
raising the chest to its highest point, and taking a 
deep, strong inhalation. This exercise is very re- 
freshing and restful to the nervous system. 
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focal PmmaSif 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PERSONAUTY OF THE VOICE 

"be Prictical Value of the Voice— Hon lo Cure a Grouch— Uie 
of (he Voice io Busi'nes* — Fundamentals of Voice Culture. 

ONE of the greatest and most potent charms 
possible to possess is that of a beautiful, 
well-modulated, sympathetic voice. In pub- 
lic life, in society, in the office, the workshop, and in 
the home it proves itself an important factor to suc- 
cess. A man's voice not only indicates his character, 
but by reaction on his mind helps to form that char- 
acter. Do you get full, rich, round tones from the 
man who is down and out? Neither does the man 
of action, of quick, decisive thought, speak in » 
whining, hesitating voice. The man who knows h« 
is a failure speaks in an apologetic whine. The 
very sound that betrays him as a failure reacts on 

■ himself and on others and helps to make him one. 
One may lie with words, but it is very hard to lie 
with one's voice. It is responsive to shades of 
thought that are almost unconscious, and if an ef- 
fort is made to control its indication of feeling, it 
C: the hypocrisy by the shallow, hard, in- 
lity of its tones. 
:onsciousIy employed tones of the voice 
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not only indicate one's mood, but can be used, by 
force of reaction, to change one's mood. Try it 
some time when you are feeling blue and depressed. 
Take some stirring passage : Shakespeare's Henry 
V. speech to his soldiers, beginning, " Once more 
unto the breach, dear friends," or some of the mar- 
tial speeches from Scow's Marmion and Douglas. 
Forget the trouble that brought on the depressing 
mood. Take a deep breath that fills every cell of 
your lungs, and then read aloud with all the fervor 
of which you are capable. Picture yourself in King 
Henry's place, with the breach already made in the 
walls, and the success of the battle depending on 
these good British soldiers waiting his word to re- 
new the attack. It is a hand-to-hand conflict that 
must be fought by inspiration. See that you inspire 
them. When you come to the close of the speech 
you will have forgotten that you were depressed. 
The trouble will have dwindled in proportion to the 
rise of your courage, induced by employing words 
and tones suggesting the successful fight and fighter. 

If one's voice can react on oneself in this way, 
how much must it mean to others, who either con- 
sciously or unconsciously base their judgment of one 
on the effect they feel from one's voice. One cannot 
imagine Mr. Roosevelt with a small, colorless voice. 
It would not indicate the type of man. Mr. Bryan's 
success as a speaker is due to the particular quality 
of his voice. 

There is a language of the voice apart altogether 
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It b ssid of Mfs. SiddoDS, the gi e ai e st actress of 
her dajv that even in her old age she could sit in her 
drawing^tMxn and read Shakespeare so wondcrfulhr 
that those who heard her lost all sense of time and 
place, and saw the drama realisticallj unfolding itself 
before their eyes. 

In our own day, how many of the millions who 
have locked to hear Sarah Bernhardt have entirely 
understood the qpoken words of the drama? But 
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the haunting tones of her marvelous voice speak a 
language to the heart that does not need the inter- 
pretation of words. Love, anger, hatred, fear, pity, 
sorrow, despair — every sound is vibrant with its own 
emotion. To thinlt of Peter Pan is to hear Maude 
Adams's voice. To read a play embodying some 
lofty idea, some absorbing passion of the human 
soul, is to long to hear It made alive through the 
compelling magnetism of Edith Wynne Matthison's 
exquisite voice, Julia Marlowe was Juliet because 
she had Juliet's voice. And so we might go on, al- 
ways finding that the greatest actress is no greater 
than her voice. 

It is a great mistake to think either that one can" 
not change one's method of speech, or that the result, 
should one do so, would be unnatural or insincere. 
Nothing that is correct, and beautiful because it is 
correct, or inversely, can be unnatural. If you had 
grown up in a locality where the grammar was poor 
and you discovered that your method of speaking 
was incorrect, you would immediately change to the 
correct method. Why not, then, with the voice as 
well? 

First of all, as with everything else, one must set 
a standard, a mental picture of the qualities one 
wishes to develop. The elements that enter into the 
character of the voice are few and simple. The 
first is the supply and control of the breath. Second, 
the absolute relaxation of the vocal cords and throat 
muscles. Neiri;, the placing of the tone, which for 
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the speaking voice is always well forward toward 
the lips. Then, the efficiency of lips, teeth and 
tongue for clear and accurate articulation. Last, 
but by no means least, tone color, suggested by the 
emotions, but unconsciously produced by the resona- 
tors. Inflection also is an element of interpreta- 
tion, but is really the use of varying pitches of the 
fundamental sound after it is produced, not a char- 
acter of the sound itself. 

In discussing the various methods of the develop- 
ment of vocal beauty and purity, I shall deal entirely 
with the voice in its relation to speech. To those 
of my readers who are interested in the development 
of (he singing voice, I would repeat the words of 
Pacchierotti, the greatest singer of the eighteenth 
century: " He who knows how to speak and 
breathe knows how to sing." Whatever faults or 
inefficiencies you may be working against in your 
singing studies, you will find have their foundation 
in an incorrect use of the speaking voice, and can 
be most easily and permanently corrected from that 
basis. 

An increase and control of the breath supply is 
the normal beginning of any system of voice culture. 
You may go through all the movements necessary to 
produce the most exquisite music on a perfect organ, 
but if you have neglected to pump air into the reeds, 
you will get no sound. If the air supply is weak 
and insufficient, the sound, as the result, is squeaky 
and spasmodic. The quahty of the instrument is not 
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at fault, but before it can show you its quality it 
must be supplied with a sufHcient amount of air under 
the proper degree of compression. This is exactly 
true of the voice. Full, rich, resonant tone quality 
depends absolutely on the capacity of the lungs, the 
great air reservoirs of the body, and the ability to 
control their action. 

In order to breathe well one must learn to stand 
well. The chest must be carried high and it and 
the ribs must be well expanded. The waist-line, the 
region of the diaphragm, must be free and unre- 
stricted and the abdomen drawn back in its proper 
place. All this can be accomplished by following 
the suggestions regarding physical training in the 
department for physical development immediately 
preceding this. 

Having learned fully to inflate every part of the 
lungs, and not only, as is so often the case, the small 
part that runs up into the chest, the next step is to 
establish diaphragmatic control. 

As we have already learned in our health breath- 
ing, three elements enter into the control of the 
breath, and consequently into the control of the 
voice. First, the natural elasticity of the lungs, 
which have the same tendency automatically to ex- 
pel the air that an inflated toy balloon would have; 
second, the relaxation of the muscles of the ribs; 
third, the most important, the relaxation of the 
diaphragm. 

The chest should never be allowed to move. As 
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well put one's foot on a hose and expect to obtain 
a full, strong stream of water, as to attempt to pro- 
duce a full, rich tone through a relaxed chest. 

A test of the correct method of breath control ts 
easily made. Inhale strongly through the nostrils 
until the lungs are felt pushing firmly against the ribs 
and waist-line. Remember ilia: the chest must not 
rise. The greatest expansion must be just above the 
waist-line, where the greatest mass of the lungs is 
located. Now begin to blow, as you would blow out 
a match, but with a soft, slow, even pressure, taking 
as long as possible to completely expel the breath. 
As you blow, the first relaxation should be that of 
the diaphragm, the large muscle just below the 
watst-Iine. If you push the ribs well outward while 
expelling the breath, the diaphragm will be felt re- 
laxing and lifting itself upward. The next move- 
ment is the relaxation of the ribs, and finally, in com- 
plete exhalation, the relaxation of the chest. Used 
as an exercise for five minutes every day, this is 
one of the best possible means of establishing correct 
control of the breath for health as well as vocal pur- 
poses. It will also maintain the elasticity of the 
intercostal muscles, since the ultimate aim will be 
to keep the ribs as well as the chest always expanded 
in order to preserve a reserve force of breath at 
all times. 

Another excellent method of increasing the supply 
and control of the breath is to choose some certain 
•peecb and read it aloud each day, increasing each 
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txme as far as ponAfe die m ua be r of words spoken 
inane breatfa. 

Sdll anocfa cf exceOent method is chat of progres- 
live counting. Place your hands on either side of 
your body just aboi~c the waist-lioe so that you can 
sense whether or not you are concentrating your 
breathing in the ri^t place. Inhale to your fullest 
capacity, and. with a strong drawing in of the dia- 
phragm as you speak, count i. If you are doing it 
in the right way, the sound will be sharply explosive. 
Do not exhale the remaining breath, but £11 up with 
a quick inhalation through the mouth, and count, in 
the same way, i, 2. Again fill up your breath loss, 
and count l, 2, 3. Inhale, count i, 2, 3, 4. Continue 
in this way up to 10 to begin with, increasing to 
15 in a few weeks, and eventually increasing to ao. 
It is important that there be no exhalation except 
that unconsciously occurring in the use of the voice 
in counting. The only time to inhale is after the 
highest number in each count, never between. Count 
slowly and distinctly. When you can count from 
one to twenty progressively in this way without dis- 
comfort, you will have secured a breath supply and 
control sufficient for any purpose for which you may 
need it, whether in speaking or singing. 

Elementary sound is produced by the flowing of 
the breath over the vocal cords in much the same 
way that sound is produced by the passage of air 
under compression through an organ reed. 

In his excellent work on practical phonology, 
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The Voice, Professor Aiktn says of this comparison ; 
*' The air pumped into the wind chest is trying to 
escape — that is, it is under compression. Its only 
outlet is through the narrow slit at the free edges 
of an elastic plate, forming what is known as a 
vibrator or ' reed.' The force of the escape causes 
this to oscillate in such a manner that its fine slit is 
repeatedly opened and closed, and the air passes 
out in a rapid succession of minute puffs, and trans- 
mits to the surrounding air a regular series of undu- 
lations or sound waves of the same frequency." 

From this description the relation of the human 
voice to the organ is easy to trace. The lungs may 
be compared to the wind chest of the organ. At the 
top of the windpipe, through which the breath must 
pass in order to reach the outer air, are placed the 
vocal cords. These two membranes, which are ex- 
ceedingly elastic, are firmly fastened at the sides, but 
have their center edges free. It is the rapid vibra- 
tion of these free edges through the passage of the 
breath that produces sound. 

Having pumped the air into our organ, our next 
concern is with the quality of the sound it is going 
to produce. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE QUAUTY OF THE VOICE 

A Corainati Fauli and Its Reniedji^-The Correct Praducdoo of 
Souod — Tbe ImporraDce of the Voireli — Coawaanti and Tbeit 
RclaiioD (o EupboDioui Dioioft. 

THE fundamental sound of the human voice 
is " Ah." This is the pure sound, the only 
sound that can be produced when the mouth 
is naturally opened, the tongue resting in a relaxed 
condition in the floor of the mouth, with its tip 
lightly touching the lower front teeth, and the throat 
muscles and vocal cords also perfectly relaxed. All 
other sounds require the deliberate and intentional 
use of some one or other combination of several or- 
gans of articulation. 

This, then, is the logical point of commencement 
for our vocal work. The musical quality of the tone 
will be governed by the size and shape of the res- 
onators, the hollow spaces in the neck, nose and 
mouth, which naturally differ in each individual. 
They can, however, be enlarged and shaped by train- 
ing, so that the sound may become fuller and more 
tonal. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any more tech- 
nical description of the resonator. Its use Is to rc- 
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inforce and enrich the voice, literally to " re-sound," 
and our efiort in connection with it must be toward 
keeping the passages clear and unrestricted. 

One of the most common and injurious faults 
is that of tightening the muscles before vowel sounds 
so that they are preceded by the sound and sensa- 
tion of a slight cough. Suppose we experiment with 
the letter " A " pronounced as in " face." Repeat 
it slowly, at first softly, but increase in tone with 
every repetition. If there is the slightest sensation 
in the throat of muscular effort, you are using your 
voice incorrectly. You may not notice the physical 
sensation perhaps, through familiarity, but if you 
listen you will discover that the sound begins with 
a sharp effect, which I can describe in no other way 
than that already given, as a very slight cough. 
This is called a glottic shock, and is not only in- 
jurious to the vocal organs themselves, but entirely 
destroys the emotional power of the voice. 

■ To remedy this, practice the vowel sounds in this 
way: Open the mouth so that the teeth are about 
an inch apart. (If you have any difficulty in pre- 
serving this distance, place a little prop or part of a 
match between the teeth on either side.) Let the 
tip of the tongue rest lightly against the lower teeth, 
the body of the tongue lying flat and relaxed in the 
floor of the mouth. Begin with the sound " A " as 
^^ in " father." Let the throat muscles be absolutely 
^B relaxed and obtain your pressure by drawing in the 
^H diaphragm. 
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Yoa win notice that the tMxiy of the tongue rises 
a little with each sound, so that on " ee " the tongue 
it at its highest point. The tip of the tongue must 
remaia in its original position, just touching the 
lower teeth. Work on these until you can repeat 
them in either direction with perfect freedom 
from muscular constriction and with full dia- 
phragmatic control. You will then have mastered 
one of the most vital fundamental principles of 
vocal hcauty. 

In addition to these vowels, which are all derived 
from the fundamental sound " Ah." modified by 
tlic rising of the tongue, there are four vowels de- 
rived from the same fundamental sound, but modi- 
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fied by the shape of the lips. These arc OO, OH, 
Aw, O (as in "not"). For OO (as in "pool") 
the lips are entirely round, pursed up into the small- 
est compass. Open the lips a little way, and you 
have the oval shape for " O." Open them a little 
further and you have " Aw." Open them still fur- 
ther and you have "O" (as in "not"). Open 
them yet a little wider at the sides and you are back 
again at the starting point, '* Ah." 

All these are simple sounds. There are also the 
compound vowels, used in such words as Duke, 
Bough and Oil. The " U " in Duke is a combina- 
tion of " I " (as in " hit,") and " 00." The " ou " 
in Bough is a combination of " Ah " and " OO," 
so that it would be pronounced almost as " Bahoo." 
The sound in Oil is a combination of "aw" and 
" i " (as in " hit"). 

All this may sound very uninteresting and possibly 
unnecessary until one begins to experiment with one's 
individual pronunciation. All the music, the beauty, 
the emotion of a language is in the vowel sounds. 
The consonants merely control the shape of the 
word. Its character is given by the vowel. A use- 
ful little simile is to suppose that the vowels arc 
primal liquid sounds, and the consonants the molds 
or forms Into which this liquid sound is poured in 
order to divide it off and form it Into words. Now 
you see how essential it is (hat the vowels shall be 
pure in quality, neither rcBecting any quality that 
should properly belong to another, and that die ar- 
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ticulation of the consonants, that governs the shape 
of the word, should be clean and true. 

Notice the effect on the compound vowel " ow," 
for instance, when it is properly produced. In many 
parts of the United States it is given almost the 
sound of ah, the word cow sounding almost like cah. 
In other sections of the country it has a sound of 
keoew. Both types of sound are produced in the 
back part of the mouth. The correct pronunciation, 
as we have seen, is a combination of ah-oo, pro- 
duced right at the lips, as cah-oo. The resonance 
is tremendously increased and the word becomes 
musical and agreeable. 

There is always a very real and scientific physio- 
logical as well as phonological reason for any arbi- 
trary standard of sound. Still using the word 
" cow," notice how much fuller and rounder the 
tone " ah-oo " is than any modification that occurs 
in localism of pronunciation. This is brought 
about by the increase in size and the improved shape 
of the resonators when the sound Is given as 
" ah-oo," This result is also assisted by the neces- 
sity of the entire rounding of the lips in order to 
produce the pure sound " oo." 

You will add, then, to your practice of the vowels 
modified by the tongue, these that are modified by 
the shape of the lips : 



oo oh 

Boot boat 
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As before, you will not say the words; you will 
use only the vowel sound. 

Be careful, as with the others, that there is no 
glottic shock, or little cough before the emission of 
the first sound, and then let the breath flow right on 
through the series. 

Remember always that there must be no constric- 
tion of the throat muscles. The resonators must be 
relaxed and open. Many teachers advocate the 
practice of yawning before practicing vowe! sounds, 
in order to show the student the position the tongue 
and throat should take for the perfect passage of 
a full open tone. 

You have learned now to increase the breath sup- 
ply, and to control its use by the action of the 
diaphragm. You have purified the vowel sounds 
and made them full, round and musical. You have 
learned to relax the throat so that you are no longer 
conscious of effort in its muscles when you wish to 
speak. 

Our next task is with the consonants, to make them 
clear and definite. Remember they are to form the 
molds into which we are to pour the beautiful 
sounds we have learned to make, in order to shape 
and modify them into language. 

When the consonants are neglected the speech is 
careless and slovenly. If they are over-emphasized 
it Is stilted and affected. 

The most sinned against of all the letters of the 
alphabet are the explosives, P, B, T and D, with 
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final L running them a close second. The muscle* 
of the lips may be trained and strengthened by the 
following practice: Close the lips firmly together, 
and open them suddenly on the " P " position with- 
out the sound of the letter, so that you get a sort of 
popping effect. No breath must be allowed to es- 
cape. When you can do this, add the letter " a," 
ap, and practice it in semitones from G to C, always 
giving the final " P " the explosive quality. Follow 
the same system with " T," pressing the tip of the 
tongue firmly against the hard palate, the roof of 
the mouth just behind the front teeth, and bringing 
it away sharply with an explosive sound. Add " a " 
— at, and practice with semitones, as with ap. Prac- 
tice the letter " L " in order to give flexibility to 
the tip of the tongue. 

The use of the letter M is valuable in that it 
helps to bring the tone forward to the lips. In 
speech the sounds should flow freely from the lips, 
and great care should be taken in the foregoing exer- 
cises that the tone placement is well forward. 

This last is so important that one might almost 
say that any sound that forces the tone back is in- 
correct. Think for a moment, in this connection, of 
our various methods of pronouncing the letter " R." 
In the West it is formed entirely with the center of 
the tongue, so that abroad we are accused of say- 
ing " Amurica " instead of America. In the South 
we get no final " R " at all, only an exaggerated 
*' u " sound. The letter " R " when used in th*j 
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body of the word should be pronounced quite at the 
tip of the tongue, there being no difference in the 
sound of the " me " in " America " and the " me " 
in " met." Taking the same position of the tongue 
as for " met," you trill the " r " and you have the 
correct sound. See again how much more musical 
and resonant the correct sound is than the incorrect. 

One should listen to one's voice and try fo discover 
its faults, then work to rectify them. There is no 
more excuse for going through life with a thin, flat, 
monotonous voice than with an ugly, undeveloped 
body. 

True, we cannot all have such exquisite voices 
as Miss Edith Wynne Matthison's, for instance. 
Such voices have something inborn in them that 
cannot be imparted to others, but at least they can 
serve as examples of vocal beauty that should serve 
to raise our standard, and encourage a more general 
appreciation of the value of the music that lies in 
the spoken word. At least every voice can be freed 
of technical imperfections, Improved in tone quality, 
developed in roundness, depth and purity, and made 
a fit and responsive medium of expression for every 
thought and emotion of the individual mind. 



CHAPTER VI 
WHAT THE VOICE BETRAYS 

National Siaadaid» of Speech — FUgraut Abuses — Hoi* to Change 
a Nasal Voice — A Man Is Knovro by His Voice— The Cbann 
of Infleclion. 

THE American nation is unique In many ways. 
Every American is justly proud of his birth, 
because of the things the nation represents 
among the peoples of the world. Her natural re- 
sources are so tremendous that their possession in 
the hands of one single race is unequaled in the an- 
nals of history. Toward the formation of her people 
as a race the cream of all European nations has con- 
tributed. The dangers and privations of the early 
days, the horrors of interna! war, freedom from the 
restraint of class and tradition, these and other ele- 
ments have made a people strong, independent, 
warm-hearted and clear-minded; a people of indomi- 
table courage, where no man's conviction is another 
man's law; where every man's worth is his own 
worth; where the shoeblack may yet, if he has it 
in him, rise to presidency of the people. 

American ambition, however, which seeks to be 
first in commerce, first in invention, first in all legiti- 
mate fields of development, is no longer content to 
take the hindmost place in personal culture. Here- 
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tofore America has been unique in this respect also, 
that among all the civilized nations, she alone had 
no standard of speech. Proud of the fact that you 
could not keep a good man down in America, the 
speech and manners of a veritable boor have been 
excused because the boor was fortunate enough to 
make a big fortune in real estate or by some lucky 
chance owned a well in an oil boom. 

This condition, which is so unworthy of the 
American people, is now most certainly on the wane. 
America is beginning to demand, not that the man 
who is fortunate enough to make money should be 
kept out of the society of the more educated because 
of his method of speech, or that he should be sub- 
jected to the indignity and humiliation incident to 
his recognizing the difference between his method 
and theirs, but that every child should be taught 
and each adult should acquire such a standard of 
speech that this condition could not arise. 

It is as easy to teach the child good English as 
bad. He can learn only what he hears. Generally 
speaking, you can rate a man's birth and social posi- 
tion, in almost any other country, by his speech. 
This is an injustice to the man. America must set 
her standard of purity of speech and maintain it so 
that every child, no matter what his station in life, 
knows but the one system of language, the perfect 
one. It is here that the responsibility of the parents 
teachers comes in. Unless they first work to 
example, the child is helpless. 
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The term " nasal tone," so commonly used to de- 
scribe a certain quality of voice, is entirely erroneous. 
The nasal passages form a most important part of 
the resonance chamber, and no pure tone can be pro- 
duced without their aid. What is commonly termed 
a " nasal tone " is caused by the passages of the nose 
being partially closed, and an incorrect, backward 
placement of the tone. The size and shape of the 
resonator differs so largely in individuals that it 
would be impossible to give detailed Instruction prac- 
tical to follow without a teacher. But this much each 
one can do for herself: Keep the nasal passages 
clear and open. Train the mouth to instinctively 
adopt the correct shape for each sound. See that the 
back of the tongue is kept well down when practicing, 
so that the throat spaces are made as large as possi- 
ble. 

In all our work so far we have been dealing with 
the fundamentals of sound production and its con- 
trol as language. But there is a value of speech that 
lies in a quality altogether apart from the mere me- 
chanics of sound, perfect diction, correct grammar 
and so on. Its real value lies in the use of good 
diction and articulation through which to pour the 
other quality, the expression through emphasis, in- 
flection, and tone of color of the finest and most deli- 
cate shades of the thought that first must inspire the 
speech. 

Emphasis is the laying of special stress on a word 
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or words in a sentence in order to render its meaning 
clear and intelligible. 

Inflection is the rising and falling of tbe voice 
which interprets the quality of the thought. 

Tone color is expression through the voice of the 
emotional quality of the thought. 

Suppose we use for analysis that familiar line, 
" Homeward the plowman wends his weary way," 
and see how the thought expressed in it can be 
changed by the use of these three qualities. The 
dropping or downward inflection is the one that gives 
emphasis. Apply this inflection, giving special em- 
phasis to the word " homeward," and the picture is 
immediately dominated by the thought that the man 
Is going home. You picture the little cottage, the 
set table, the cheery fire and the wife and children 
awaiting his coming. Now do not drop the inflection 
till you reach the word " weary," and see how the 
picture changes. All you see now is the long day's 
tramp over the plowed field. You see the droop- 
ing shoulders and the slow, heavy gait of the man 
weary with the toil of the day. Change the inflec- 
tion again by giving the word " home " a downward 
tendency, the rest of the sentence an upward inflec» 
tion, and you have a question as to whether the man 
is going home or elsewhere. And so you may ex- 
periment with the other compound words in thr 
sentence, always finding that a different inflection 
or emphasis will call up In the mind an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect of the thought. For the tone color, 
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first read it as a mere statement of fact; then read 
it, feeling in the word " homevard " all the relief 
and antidpadon the man feels as he walks along, 
and put it into your expression of the word. Feel, 
as you say the word " weary." the tiredness of the 
man, the cessation of effort, the relaxation of the 
mind and body that comes vnth the knowledge that 
the day's work is over. And then over all the sen- 
tence show the stillness of the evening, the loneli- 
ness of the country road, the darkening sky, the far- 
away barking of a dog, or the occasional bleat of 
a single sheep. That is tone color, the picture paint- 
ing quality in the voice. These are the qualities 
that give individuality and charm to the few voices 
that portray them. 

The best advice I can pi'e you if you wish to de- 
velop these vocal powers Is to read aloud for a spe- 
cific time every day, trying as you read, not to impart 
information, but to call up pictures in the mind of 
the listener, interpretive reading rather than mere 
statistical reading, and when you can show these 
qualities in your reading you will find they will un- 
consciously become also a part of your everyday 
conversational interpretation. 

In the business world an agreeable, expressive 
voice and good diction have a distinct commercial 
value. The salesman whose voice is pleasant to 
listen to, who has trained his voice unconsciously to 
respond to every thought and emotion as it comes 
to itim, (tnows how often the sale is made on these 
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things and not on the customer's desire for the goods. 
Be cheerful, let your voice reflect your cheerful- 
ness, and it will induce the same spirit in your clients. 
No one wants to listen to tired, indifferent, discour- 
aged voices one so often has to endure in business. 
If you do not like your present position, hold in 
your mind the picture of the things you are aspiring 
to. Let your voice reflect the hope that is in 
you, the determination to succeed, the foreshadow- 
ing already of the good that is coming. You 
cannot employ a surer method of bringing it to 
you. 

Respect yourself and others will respect you. 
Have a definite aim in life, and let your voice show it. 
I have heard men boast that nothing was too good 
for them, when apparently all refinement and beauty 
of speech was so much too good for them that they 
had never even caught the faintest whisper of its 
desirability. 1 have heard a woman repeat " I am 
a lady born " until I wanted to tell her that if she 
would learn to speak well one might believe it with- 
out having to be informed. Don't be a prig, but 
be the best you are able to make of yourself. 

Remember It is what you are that counts, not 
what you have. Let your voice reflect dignity, 
energy, hope, determination, and quiet, collected 
strength of mind. The very effort so to discipline 
your voice will help to inculcate these virtues into 
your character. 

A melodious, responsive voice Is the one grace 
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dixt lasts. Age only softens the Toice that has been 
pr(^rly produced and hannoniously used in earlier 
years. It does not rob it of its beauty and diarm 
of expression. 
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PART THREE 

Self-Expression 



NoTS.— The three ioUowing chaptert are addressed primtrily to womea. 
The principles diseussed. howcTer, and most of the practical snggestkms are of 
o^ual value to both men and women. 
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CHAPTER VII 



PERFECT POISE 

A Long Mirror >nd an Opea Mind— How You Should Walk u4 
Si( — Fscia] Eipreision — Be Convincing. 

THE Strongest desire and Impulse of the human 
heart is self-expression. It is the unconscious 
motive behind every act, the unconscious 
stimulus of every thought. It is as though the hu- 
man body, the human brain, even the human emo- 
tions, were but instruments, machines, through which 
ihat mysterious, elusive something, call It soul, or 
?go, or anything you please, which is the real person, 
presses and urges Its way into a sort of realization 
of itself in this complex human life. 

This is the view I want you to take of the de- 
velopment of personality. Do not think of it as 
something you can make. Think of It as something 
you already are and have, but for the perfect ex- 
pression of which you must provide healthy, har- 
monious, well-controlled human " Instruments." 
Quite often people who afterward prove to be most 
charming personalities repulse one at first because 
they are physically awkward and ungraceful. This 
is quite unnecessary. Physical grace is only another 
name for muscular control, and vocal beauty but an 
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Our next step in dev el oping persooalitf is to leam 
to use this new poise to the heat advantage. 

In this section I am going to treat our subject 
from a new standpoint. So far we have considered 
the %*alu< of personality almost entirety from the 
commercial standpoint. Here we shall study its 
value as a personal asset, in its relation to our own 
happiness rather than as a medium for business suc- 
cess. 

We gain our first impressions of people from the 
way they stand, walk and sit, from the chance ges- 
ture or the expression of the face. First impres- 
sions are important because they have a disconcert- 
ing habit of sticking. This means that we must get 
acquainted with ourselves; find out what sort of first 
impression we give. There is just one way, and only 
one, In which wc can find out. It Is useless to ask 
our friends. They daren't tell us, because so few 
of us are big enough to bear the truth about our- 
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selves from others. Our only hope for improvement 
lies in a long mirror and an open mind. 

Arrange your mirror, if possible, directly across 

■ the room opposite the door. Place a chair within 
the line of reflection, but not directly between the 
door and the mirror. Now we are going to use a 
little imagination, pretend, like the children do, and 
our little play is going to show us ourselves " as 
ithers see us." Imagine you are receiving a friend, 
someone of whom you are very fond and whom you 
have not seen for some time. She is standing near 
the mirror so as you cross to welcome her you are 
directly reflected in it. So much for the setting. 
Now open the door, and with both hands extended 
in cordial welcome, and your face glowing with love 
and good fellowship, cross the room, greet your 
friend, invite her to be seated and seat yourself in 
the chair you have previously placed. Keep your 
eyes on the mirror and carefully watch four points: 
your walk, your arm gesture, the expression of your 
face, and the way you sit. 

Before we can properly judge the result of our 
little trial, we must fix a standard from which to 
judge. We will begin with the walk. You will re- 
member that in the first article we learned that It 
was vitally important to carry the weight on the 
balls of the feet. If this is done, the heel and toe 
^^ of the extended foot will strike the ground at the 
^ft same instant, not, as is almost Invariably the case 
^K with untrained people, heel first. The leg should 
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swing free from the hips, and as the extended foot 
touches the ground the heel of the other should 
rise, throwing the weight forward onto the toe pre- 
paratory to carrying it forward for the next step. 
Both heels should never be on the ground at the 
same time, even for the fraction of a second, and 
the extended toe should always be pointed down- 
ward. If the weight is properly placed, the chest 
will be carried well forward so that if you should 
walk up to a wall the chest would strike it first. I 
remember one of my earlier teachers used to say, 
'* The secret of grace in walking is to keep the chest 
up and the toes down." 

Next in our little self-examination comes the 
method of sitting. The chief thing here to avoid 
is the ugly doubling up movement so many people 
seem to find necessary before being able to sit down. 
This is quite needless and very ungraceful. The 
back from the hips to the head should remain easily 
erect. If you find yourself addicted to an unbecom- 
ing habit, practice sitting in this way. Stand in front 
of your chair and let the back of the right leg lightly 
touch the frame, keeping the weight well on the ball 
of the right foot, (You see even here it is impor- 
tant that the weight is correctly placed.) Now place 
the toe of the left foot under the chair, and as you 
sit down the weight will be gradually transferred 
from the right to the left foot. There must not be 
the slightest bend of the body forward and the left 
foot must support the weight strongly enough so 
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that you do not " flop " into the chair, but grace- 
jFuUy sink into position. Once experience the real 
comfort of this perfect poise in walking and sitting 
and you will never allow yourself to slide back into 
the old ungraceful ways. 

It is a little difficult to dissect faults of gesture, 
they are so individual. It is perhaps easier to de^ 
scribe what the movement should be than what it 
should not. Since the gesture is one of welcome, the 
whole movement of the body should be forward; 
the arms should be slightly flexed at the elbows, the 
extended hands turned palms upward, slightly facing 
each other and about the width of the body apart. 
If you found your gesture stiff and ungainly, lacking 
in warmth and feeling, the following exercises will 
soften your elbows, loosen your wrists, and lend to 
every movement the charm that comes only of per- 
fect freedom and spontaneity. Place the backs of 
the hands together, fingers pointed downward, in 
front of and close to the body, about at the waist- 
line. Now bring the hands straight up in front until 
they are straight above the head as far as they will 
go without stiffening the elbows, letting the hands 
gradually come apart so that at the highest point 
only the tips of the fingers are touching. Be sure 
that you do not bend backward from the shoulders 
as you raise the hands. Instead the chest should 
come forward slightly. Now draw the arms apart 
and out at the sides, turn the hands over so that the 
p^hns face downward, let the arms sink down to the 
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sides and return to the original position, with the 
hands back to back in front of the waist-line. This 
will have made a complete circle, and may be re- 
peated a number of times in succession to give con- 
trol of arm movement. At no time should the elbows 
become stiff. See that they are always slightly 
flexed. 

Extend the arms in front of the body with the 
hands hanging limply from the wrists and about a 
foot away from each other. Raise the arms, letting 
the wrists lead, and keeping the chest well forward 
until they are straight above the head. Now let 
the hands, still limp, fall back so that the palms face 
upward, and bring the arms down in front to origi- 
nal position. Do not let the elbows spread apart 
as you bring the arms down. Keep them well toward 
each other, otherwise the exercise will be of no 
value. Be sure also that the chest comes forward 
and that the hands are limp. You will notice that 
I am laying much insistence on refraining from bend- 
ing backward when the arms are being raised. I 
have found this tendency to bend back distressingly 
common, and certainly the effects arc sufficiently in- 
jurious as to warrant some special attention. As the 
unfortunate result of centuries of wearing artificial 
support in the shape of corsets, etc., the modern 
woman's back is unnaturally weak and sensitive. 
Nature is an economist of the first order, and will 
not go on indefinitely providing muscular strength 
which is not utilized. It is just such habits as the 
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one we are discussing which force an unnatural strain 
on one set of muscles to the exclusion of the muscles 
that properly should be employed, that is responsible 
for much of the nervous debility so prevalent among 
women. Figures ii and 12 accompanying Chapter 
III show the correct and incorrect methods of rais- 
ing the arms. Try it for yourself the next time you 
put on your hat or do your hair. Notice the strain on 
the abdominal muscles and in the smalt of the baclc 
when you adopt the old incorrect posture. Then try 
the correct way, with the chest v.'ell forward, and the 
back and head erect. You immediately feel a sense 
of poise and strength and repose, entirely free from 
any sort of strain, that convinces you more thor- 
oughly than any argument could do, of the injury 
you have unconsciously been doing yourself. 

We have yet one more point of self-criticism, and 
that by no means the least important, facial expres- 
sion. What was your verdict in this respect? Did 
you discover yourself to be one of the innumerable 
multitude who go through life with faces like death 
masks, unintelligent, unfeeling, unresponsive? It 
so, there is just one hope for you, one way in which 
you can redeem yourself from the worse than unin- 
teresting mass of people whose eyes and faces seem 
the shutters rather than the windows of the soul. 
Make out a list of emotions you want to portray — 
anger, fear, love, hatred, bewilderment, surprise, 
disdain, and so on. If it will help your imagination, 
make a little story involving such feelings and then 
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arrange them on your list in the sequence followed 
in your little tale. Then stand before your mirror 
and try to let your face tell the story. Think how 
much the moving picture actor has to portray by 
facial expression and don't get discouraged because 
you find that at first anger, hatred and disdain seem 
all one to you, and that love and pity seem hope- 
lessly inseparable. Just persist, and in a little time 
you will find that the thought of any emotion calls 
up a corresponding expression in your eyes and grad- 
ually your face will become the sensitive, living re- 
flection of your mind, lending your conversation a 
vitality and charm that is the very essence of per- 
sonality. Just one word of warning, however. Do 
not try to cultivate a set expression to suggest any 
particular emotion. Nothing is more irritating than 
a face that is constantly grimacing. Try to fee! the 
emotion and then wait for it to flow into the face. 
Each time, as you feel the face warming and chang- 
ing to the expression of emotion, try to pour more 
and more feeling into it, so that at last each thought 
as It comes immediately surcharges the whole coun- 
tenance with radiant responsiveness, giving it a 
beauty and magnetism infinitely to be preferred to 
the doll-like prettiness of perfect, if empty, features. 



CHAPTER VIII 
BE NATURAL 

OreTCODM the Barricri that Confine Your Pettonalily— The Vilue 
«f Controlled Emotion — Fteedom and Laughter. 

AN old conundrum worthy of resurrection runs, 
"What is the keynote of good manners?" 
and the answer is " B natural." To be natural 
is the one essential quality you must insist upon if 
you would be magnetic. To be natural means to be 
sincere, and sincerity, like charity, " covereth a 
multitude of sins." That is why personality must 
be developed from within. Time spent in cultivating 
little airs and graces, facial tricks, magazine cover 
poses, and so on is worse than wasted. Nothing 
is so readily recognized as spurious as an imitateil 
or cultivated mannerism. This applies to the voice 
as well as to the body. I have heard women at 
clubs and social affairs who were absolutely uninter- 
esting and even boring, notwithstanding most ex- 
quisitely trained and modulated voices, because one 
was conscious all the time that they were not trying 
to convey some absorbing idea, but only trying to 
show what beautiful sounds they could make. On the 
stage we call this "listening to the sound of one's 
voice," and many a promising young actress has 
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failed to realize her brightest hopes because she did 
not remember that art is not art until it becomes 
unconscious; that the well-trained body and the cul- 
tured voice are just instruments, perfected mediums 
through which the great burning passions of hu- 
manity must be able to pour themselves freely and 
unconsciously. It is true that through long experi- 
ence the accomplished actress will learn bow, both 
physically and vocally, to portray an emotion she 
may at the moment be feeling very little, but the cle- 
ment of sincerity will be there, because she employs 
the action or tone she knows she herself would use 
were she that person under those circumstances. 
That is why she can carry conviction to her audience. 

But the commonest and most fatal form of un- 
naturalness is not affectation, but what we might 
call subnaturalncss. Many people lack all force of 
magnetism because they are so shut in and sur- 
rounded by a wall of self-consciousness and self-dis- 
trust that their friends rarely, and their general ac- 
quaintances never, penetra.te to the real personality. 
But the life behind the apparently colorless, unre- 
sponsive exterior is often very eager, the intellect 
keen, and the emotions really vivid, in spite of this 
barrier of reserve. It is these people to whom the 
work advocated in these chapters will come as an 
angel of deliverance, setting free the imprisoned 
mind, and letting it out into the full sunshine of life. 

Delsarte's motto was: " Be strong at the center 
and you will be free at the circumference." Physi* 
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Ti\ exercise strengthens and equalizes the body so 
that the movement of the hands and head be- 
come unconscious and graceful. Vocal exercises 
make of the voice an equally responsive instrument. 
But after we have perfected the instruments, there 
must still be something else. There must 
be feeling and thought, the motive power 
of all speech and action. You see we really are 
working backward from effect to cause instead of 
from cause to effect. But in taking up the physical 
and vocal work first we were simply opening the 
safety valve before increasing the steam pressure. 

The expression of emotion is taught in all schools 
of dramatic education by means of pantomime and 
monologue. Pantomime Is most useful because the 
endeavor to express a story or emotion without the 
assistance of the voice intensifies the physical and 
facial characteristics. Let me give you a sample 
story, one that you can work out for yourself. 

The pantomlmists are not allowed to use " prop- 
erties "; the imagination Is stimulated much more if 
they are not used, but if you find It easier at first to 
use a real table, vases, letter and flowers, it is quite 
permissible to do so. Also no words are used, only 
sounds to express emotion, such as cries, shrieks, 
moans or laughter. 

Now for the story: A woman, young, happy, 
humming a little lilting love song, her arms full of 
flowers just picked from the garden, enters the room 
with the assured ease and confidence which bespeak 
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the mistress of the house. She walks to the center- 
table, and before laying her burden down she revels 
for 3 moment in long-drawn inhalations of their 
fragrance. Then, still with happy, smiling lips hum- 
ming a little love song, she goes to the mantelshelf 
and takes from the right end and the middle a pair 
of vases, which she carries to the table and fills with 
blossoms. She carries them back to the mantel, 
places them in their original position, and extends 
her hand to take the one in the left corner, when 
the movement is arrested by the sight of a letter 
standing behind the vase. The little song dies, the 
smile fades from her lips, as she takes the letter 
in her hand, and at first curiously, and then with 
dawning suspicion, examines the writing. It is ad- 
dressed to her husband, but some instinct tells her 
that the innocent-looking missive contains a menace 
to her happiness. She turns it over, examines it from 
all angles, holds it up to the light trying to see the 
size of the contents, dallying with the temptation to 
open it. At last she almost decides not to yield, but 
changes her mind in the very act of returning the 
letter to the mantel, and after a guilty glance round 
the room to see that she is not watched, she hurriedly 
tears it open and reads it. Her instinct is correct, 
and as she reads, her face slowly settles into an ex- 
pression of frozen horror. She drops the letter and 
walks toward the door in a wavering, uncertain way 
like a somnambulist, but before she reaches it, as the 
full realization of some awful tragedy opens out to 
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' she sinks 



r lieart and brain, with a gasping ( 
unconscious to the floor. 

In this little story, which takes but a few moments 
to enact, lie unlimited possibilities of expression. All 
the changes should be very gradual, but very intense. 
More important than anything else, feel. Let the 
story live to you, so thai every emotion is not hers, 
but your own. Our emotions die, as everything in 
nature dies, if they are not used, and no one in whom 
the emotions are half petrified can possibly possess 
the vivid fire of life that for want of a better name 
we call magnetism. Act this little tale over and over 
until you express in face and movement each succeed- 
ing feeling so truthfully that were a picture taken 
and thrown on the screen no words would be needed 
to interpret its meaning. Remember it is freedom 
we are trying to gain — freedom from restricting 
habits, freedom to let the thoughts and emotions of 
our inner selves out into the light of life. And as 
you work out these little stories you will find that 
the abandonment you gain begins to reflect in your 
everyday character. Every idea comes to you ac- 
companied by a corresponding glow of feeling that 
makes the most trivial action instinct with meaning. 
And with the increase in the ability to feel comes an 
increase in the ability to express the feeling. One 
becomes so accustomed to expression in working out 
the little stories that every feeling soon awakens an 
eager responsiveness that destroys forever every 
«ymptom of self-consciousness. 
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Don't make all your stones tragedies. Laughter 
is the great medicine of life, mental as well as physi- 
cal. The cheerful, happy, smiling woman Is a peren- 
nial tonic to everyone about her. Novelists and 
poets may paint pretty pictures for us of victories 
won over the sterner sex through April tears and 
pouting lips, but every woman of experience knows 
that these are very frail weapons, useful only while 
love is very young, and that the ready, sympathetic, 
understanding smile is infinitely more lasting and 
irresistible. Full, free, spontaneous laughter is al- 
most a lost art in these days of restraint and pres- 
sure. One of the first selections 1 give a pupil is 
always a monologue or story that requires unre- 
strained laughter. Invariably the same look of ap- 
pealing consternation comes to every pair of eyes, 
the same distressed cry from every pair of lips, " I 
am sorry, but I can't laugh. 1 just can't," Of 
course they can't, but they learn, and they learn in 
this way: Using the octave " C " as a guide, sing 
" Ha " first down the scale several times, then up 
the scale several times, giving a distinct little pres- 
sure from the diaphragm to every note. When you 
can execute this freely as an exercise, leave the music, 
and increase the time until it develops into laughter, 
when you will, of course, not try to retain any sug- 
gestion of the exercise, neither time, number of notes, 
nor scale. The exercise should free the diaphragm 
and the throat, not serve as a foundation on which 
to build the sort of false, affected imitation laugh 
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diat is so irritating when we get it from across the 
footlights. 

Again I must say to you, see that your ideals are 
as high as you are capable of imagining them. We 
seldom reach our ideals. As we grow toward them 
they rise higher and higher, so that the attainment 
that would have thrilled us with pride and gratifica- 
tion at a lower stage of development, means to us 
when it comes merely a stepping stone to the 
greater thing we have grown in the meantime to de- 
sire. The higher your aim, the higher will your 
attainment be. Satisfaction with oneself means the 
cessation of growth. 

Cultivate the society of people who reflect the 
qualities you desire to possess. Imitation is uncon- 
scious sometimes, but it Is always one of the strong- 
est forces that affect us. The man who prefers to 
be a big fish in a little puddle has reached the full- 
est capacity of his growth. We learn by the asso- 
ciation of those who know more than we do, not by 
patronizing those who know less. 



CHAPTER IX 
EMOTION 



The Receptive Mood — Phyiical and Emotioml Reipoote to Mmlc; 
to Rhythm — The lalerpreiatioD of Emotion. 

HAVE we forgotten how to feel? Life today 
is so externalthat it almost seems as though 
we had. But our magnetic ideal will not be 
realized unless every part of our nature is developed, 
the emotional as well as the physical and mental. 

We must know how to feel, to feel keenly, but 
also to control our feelings. Arc you looking at a 
beautiful painting? Don't merely catalogue it in 
your mind. Sit d'lwn before it and let it sink into 
your soul. See the sunset as a real thing, not as 
exquisite painted coloring. Go up on the hill-top 
with the artist. Sit with him there until the vision 
he saw of the opening of the heavens thrills your 
own feeling into responsiveness. 

There are some feelings that we can neither put 
into word nor into action, and they are sometimes 
the very deepest, most sacred feelings of which the 
soul is capable. There are the unconscious depths 
from which our more familiar and external charac- 
teristics spring. 

Did you ever stand alone on the seashore and let 
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the song of the mighty ocean fill your soul with its 
transcendent melody? You look out to the horizon 
across the roaring, foaming billows, and you know 
that far, far beyond your vision still rolls and tosses 
this great mass of living water. And your soul is 
thrilled with a sense of the insignificance of the 

■ trivialities of life, and some glimpse of the destiny 
of man, the reflection of the Creator of all this 
power and might and wonder comes to you, so that 
you go home conscious of a strange uplift that helps 
you to see above and beyond the petty annoyance 
of the daily grind, that helps to keep you in that 
perfect poise which is the essence of individuality. 

It is in moments tike these, when all that is ex- 
ternal is forgotten, when the inner self is bathed in 
the glory of its natural life, that we gain the per- 
spective that is needed if we are to make of our- 
selves all we are capable of becoming. 

We arc told that light, heat, color, sound are but 
different rates of vibration. Health in the indi- 
vidual means a normal rate of vibration. Certain 
diseases can be cured by the use of power-rays of 
light, the light vibrations serving to raise the vibra- 
tions of the depleted or unhealthy body. In the same 
way experiments are being made abroad with music 
as the curative element. The basic idea is the same, 
the value of vibration, but music and color have an 
^^ emotional and mental effect as well as a physical 
^K one. Under the influence of music the physical, 
^^1 emotional and mental are harmoniously and equably 
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stimulated, for the moment bringing the triple natur* 
up to its highest possible rate of vibration. 

This is the object of all self-culture. Every in- 
dividual has a special, personal rate of vibration. 
When thought, feeling and action are well trained, 
free and spontaneous, a condition results of perfect 
equilibrium and poise which is a very fountain of 
energy, a radiant, vital force as real and vivid as 
a current of electricity. It expresses itself physi- 
cally in the nobility of the uplifted chest, an elation 
of movement that seems to spurn the earth beneath 
the foot. It shows in the quick sympathy of feeling, 
the ready response to the joy, the sorrow, the love 
of others. It betrays itself in the quick, keen grasp 
of ideas by the mind, the clear, unbiased judgment, 
the understanding comprehension of one's fellow- 
man. And behind and through it all you sense the 
clean, strong soul, holding all these, its servants, in 
calm, assured, unafraid control. 

The word " harmony " suggests to one's mind a 
sister word, the word " rhythm." The sense of 
rhythm is universal. It is a law of nature. The 
recurring seasons wax and wane in unchanging, un- 
broken rhythm. Night and day mark the pulse- 
beats of nature. The soft lapping of the silver sea 
whispering through the semi-darkness of a summer 
night; the budding, the flowering, the falling leaf; 
the unfathomable mystery of birth and death — all 
these come to us as pulsations of the great heart ol 
the universe. 




Our bodies are governed by rhythmic law. The 
heart beats, the lungs inflate and depress, the body 
demands nourishment through sensation of hunger 
and thirst, demands sleep to rebuild the wasted ener- 
gies, with well-defined and systematic periodicity. 

The one perfect medium for the expression of the 
inborn sense of rhythm that exists impartially in 
every race of the human family lies in the dance. 
The character of a nation is portrayed in its dances. 
As a nation we have not yet established a definite 
and individual dance, if we exclude, as we are glad 
to do, the temporary indulgence in the objectionable 
rag-time sex dances which travelers abroad are 
ashamed to hear described as " American," The 
real tendency with us seems to be in the direction 
of interpretive dancing, and of all types none can 
be more beautiful, useful or truthful than interpre- 
tive, dramatic dancing. It is the logical sequence 
and development of education for self-expression. 
It is perhaps the only form of expression that gives 
scope for full mental, emotional and physical free- 
dom at the same moment. I recently attended a 
most interesting exhibition of a system of eurhyth- 
mies, which begins as a form of physical training 
or movement to music, and develops into something 
that is scarcely an interpretive dance and yet is some- 
thing more than pantomime to music. In many ways 
it was more pleasing than a dance because of the 
absolute control and co-ordination of muscular ac- 
tion. Much could be done along these lines by the 
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independent student, especially one who has followed 
the preparatory work given in these articles. Select 
your music, and let the effect on your emotional 
nature suggest some story or situation to you. When 
this is established, sink yourself into the character 
and let the rhythm and development of the theme 
control your movements. Don't try for stage effects, 
don't try to think too much; just obey the sugges- 
tion of the music, even though at first the move- 
ment may be very slight. As you accustom yourself 
to the sensation of abandonment, the impulse to 
movement will increase and clarify, and the story 
will open out to you from every aspect, offering an 
avenue for the expression of every thought and 
emotion. 

One of the finest selections at the exhibition I have 
mentioned was the characterization of a manacled 
prisoner. To the accompaniment of slow, soft 
music the curtain rises Co disclose a man, his hands 
bound behind his back, lying outstretched on the 
floor. For a moment he lies there quietly, appar- 
ently asleep, but presently, as the music strengthens, 
he begins to stir, painfully and laboriously. Slowly, 
with every evidence of great weakness, he staggers 
first to his knees and at last to his feet, where he 
stands for a moment struggling to maintain his bal- 
ance. Then, with lagging steps, bent back and 
hanging head, he begins to pace back and forth 
across his cell, at each turn lifting his head and 
body in an abandonment of despair. Soon his mood 
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latlges, and he pauses in the middle of the room 
and begins to struggle to burst his bonds. To and 
fro his body sways as he bends every efiort toward 
regaining his freedom. He kneels on the floor, en- 
deavoring to conserve his strength, and at last with 
one great effort the ropes that bind him give way, 
his hands are free. For a second he kneels there 
almost stupefied, unable to believe his good fortune; 
then, as the knowledge reaches his mind, there comes 
with it a fictitious strength that brings him leaping 
to his feet, his freed hands raised high in the air, 
his whole attitude expressing the fierce joy of a wild 
animal. But slowly the realization comes to him 
that freeing his hands after all avails him very little, 
so long as he is confined in his cell, and now he 
gives way to a very madness or rage and despair, 
directing his fury toward the little door that shuts 
him away from the life of his kind. But, as he feels 
the hopelessness of his situation, his rage dies, the 
spasmodic energy fades, leaving him weaker and 
more broken than before. Slowly he sinks again to 
his knees, every line of face and body expressing ■ 
very agony of helpless despair; gradually the ten- 
sion slackens, his whole frame loosens, he sinks for- 
ward on his elbow, and then once more he stretches 
himself out upon the floor, the last twitching muscle 
relaxes, and the end is the same as the beginning, 

^_ except that now he sleeps his last sleep and has won 

^B his eternal freedom. 

^H This is an example of interpretive pantomime 
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to music. One must guard against losing the 
strength of the dramatic element through too close 
attention to the rhythm of the sound, but if the 
rhythm is established 6rst, and then the full aban- 
donment given to the emotional quality, the dramatic 
force need not be affected. Many very beautiful 
little situations can be worked out in this way, and 
one's favorite musical selections made to live in a 
much more personal and intense way. A very 
charming and delicate little pantomime was that em- 
ployed by Sir Herbert Tree in his production in 
London of " The Darling of the Gods." A little 
Japanese maiden is at play in her father's garden 
when she spies a butterfly flitting from flower to 
flower. She leaves her play and begins to follow it, 
running after it as it flies to another blossom, creep- 
ing up to try to surprise it after it has settled, 
snatching at it with her little brown hand. At last 
she manages to capture the pretty creature, and she 
kneels down on the ground in Japanese fashion and 
opens her hand slowly to examine her prisoner. 
But as the beautiful painted wings make no move- 
ment toward escape, the happy smile changes to a 
look of consternation and fear, and when she opens 
her hand fully and discovers that her pretty play- 
thing is dead and that no petting or pleading can 
again send the life palpitating through the little body, 
her grief and self-reproach find relief in a passionate 
burst of tears. 

The value of working out of these little stories 
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lies in the element of freedom they give, not only 
to the physical, but to the emotional also. The 
essence of individuality or personality rests in the 
soul, in the " I am " of every man that marks him 
out as different to his fellows, in the intelligence 
that guides and utilizes the thought, feeling and 
action of the body. Nevertheless, that soul can only 
grow and expand by means of the experiences it 
gains in this world, and it can only attain its fullest 
growth when its vehicles are fully under its control. 
To cultivate the mind by reading, study and discus- 
sion; to free and enlarge the emotions by broaden- 
ing and deepening our sympathies, and encouraging 
a iieen and ready response to the joys and sorrows 
of others; to make of the body a clean, strong, 
healthy, sensitive instrument, means to make of the 
triune nature a channel through which the strong 
soul may pour itself out freely, gladly, spontane- 
ously, keying the whole personality into such tensity 
and vibrancy that the power of its magnetism ra- 
diates out as a vital force affecting everyone with 
whom it comes in contact. This is the secret of real 
beauty and charm, freedom of expression. 



PART FOUR 
Mental Power 




CHAPTER X 
THE ATTITUDE TOWARD YOUR WORK 

A Man Becomei Like the Company He Keep »— Inspiring Others 
in Your Office — Concentration: Its Importance and Haw I* 
Acquire It— Do You Wane Tinw? 

IN the City of New York, the president of ont 
of its most important and powerful banks has 
his office arranged in an unusual and effective 
way. His desk is placed on a shallow platform, 
not high enough to make it necessary to invite hit 
visitor to share it, but just high enough to maka 
the man who Is sitting on the floor level feel a sug- 
gestion of inferiority. With the light so arranged 
that his own features are in the shadow and his 
visitor's face fully exposed, this man, whose name 
is known the world over in financial circles, sits be- 
hind his elevated desk, and like the Egyptian Sphinx 
betrays nothing of his own sentiments or ideas, 
while he draws from his visitor all he can be induced 
to tell. 

This is a practical demonstration of the value of 
a knowledge of the psychology of the human mind. 
The physical necessity of looking up to the man be- 
hind the desk suggests a corresponding mental con- 
dition. It suggests the Idea of being before a judge, 
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and increases the fear of adverse decision. To 
make a proposition positive and attractive under 
these conditions means that it must have a good, 
sound foundation, and even then may suffer from the 
self-consciousness induced in its advocate by the 
unusual condition of environment. 

There is the same kind of value in the possession 
of well-developed, assured physical poise. Keep 
your chest up, your back straight, your head erect, 
and you will inspire confidence and respect. Re- 
spect yourself, and others will respect you. That 
does not mean either that you should be a prig. 
Self-respect is not conceit. The man who is always 
advertising to the world how much he knows is the 
man who knows very little. The man who really 
knows, knows also that the amount he has learned 
of the world's store of knowledge is but an infini- 
tesimal part of the whole. It is only the teachable 
mind that learns. The cock-sure man, who prides 
himself on never changing his opinion, has reached 
the limit of his development. 

Keep an unbiased mind. Let life be your teacher. 
Learn sometimes by the other fellow's mistakes. 
Don't always have to put your own hand into 
the fire to be convinced that it burns. Learn, too, 
from the other fellow's success. Don't be ashamed 
to sit at the feet of the mighty. A man is not only 
known by the company he keeps, but he becomes 
like the company he keeps. The least member of a 
company of tnte'lectual giants is going to learn a 
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great deal more than the biggest man In a company 
of ineffcctives. Don't look at yourself as a part of 
a big, struggling mass, out of which so few men are 
doomed to climb that it may well happen your name 
may not be among thenn. Think of your present 
condition as a mere temporary one. Don't count It 
your eternal home. Think of yourself as already 
the thing you want to become; of your work as a 
stepping stone to the higher thing. 

There Is all the difference in the world between 
the man who goes to the office in the morning with 
the feeling that there's another day to drag through, 
another lot of work to be plowed over, and the 
man who feels that this is his opportunity to prove 
his value, to make a step up to the higher place he 
has in sight. The first man's eyes are dull, his step 
lagging, his whole deportment a weary protest 
against the monotony of life. The second man 
doesn't know that life is monotonous. He never 
has time to find it out. To him each new day is an 
opportunity for achievement, perhaps the guardian 
of the moment that shall mark another milestone in 
his career. 

When this man enters his office in the morning, 
even the office boy feels it. Coming in with a full, 
swinging stride, his whole body alert and poised, his 
eyes shining with interest and ambition, he radiates 
a magnetic energy and determination that become a 
fountain of inspiration to all who are associated 
with him. His superiors have confidence in him, 
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because they respect the fact that he is going to get 
on for his own sake, and he cannot make the best 
of himself without also doing the best thing for 
them. He is the man they will advance when the 
position ahead of him is vacant. He Is the man they 
will absorb into the firm rather than have him go 
out as a competitor. He will be too valuable from 
the first position he holds with them to have them 
willing to lose him and his ability to a competitor. 

This man will never tell you he lost his position 
because the head of the department was jealous of 
him. He knows that employers want efficiency, and 
that they keep and promote the man who gives them 
what they want. He knows, too, that business 
efficiency is the outcome of mental efficiency. His 
mind is his own, and he takes care that it Is efficient. 
His brain is the flaming sword with which he may 
force his path to the faraway heights. He sees to it 
that this invaluable instrument Is made more effective 
by reading the right sort of books, by contact, 
through conversation, with men of keen Intellect and 
judicial mind. He learns to concentrate. He does 
not allow his mind to wander hither and thither at 
Its own will. He is its master. It thinks as he 
directs It. He masters his destiny because he has 
mastered himself. 

When the children of Great Britain are being 
taught the history of their country, they are told a 
little story they love of one of their early English 
heroes, the story of King Alfred in the goat-herd'i 
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cottage. Being unaware of the royal station of the 
fugitive, the wife of the goat-herd asked the King 
to watch the cakes she had placed on the stone to 
cook, while she went to draw water. When she re- 
turned, the cakes were burned, and she rewarded 
her visitor's negligence with a sound box on the ears. 
The King had been so absorbed in his plans for the 
routing of his enemies, who had recently defeated 
him in battle, that he had forgotten the cakes. But 
out of his absorption grew the idea that he shortly 
afterward put into effect and whose success cleared 
his country of his foes. The cakes were sacrificed 
but the idea survived. 

This is efficiency. So to concentrate on the thing 
you are doing that for the time being nothing else 
exists. It is not easy to cultivate this ability to focus 
the mind exclusively on one point. It means the 
constant and determined elimination of the cakes of 
life until the proper time for their consideration ar- 
rives. It means winning the hardest fight a man 
has to make, the fight with himself. 

Concentration is the first essential of mental 
power, to be able to hold one's mind against the dis- 
traction of outer stimulus. If you would learn how 
difficult this is, and also how valuable a quality it is 
to possess, test it in this way. You may eliminate 
the possibility of outer distraction as much as you 
can by shutting yourself into a room alone. You 
may choose a comfortable chair, and relax your 
body. You may even shut your eyes, so that nothing 
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you might see may distract you. Now think of some 
abstract quality — love, justice, truthfulness, charity, 
any of these ideas — and fix your thought upon it to 
the exclusion of everything else. Try to see its value 
as a personal asset, its effect on humanity, the result 
of its use in business and social life. Try to feel 
it until it seems to beconne a composite part of your 
own nature. 

You won't get very far the first time. For a few 
minutes you will seem to be doing quite nicely, and 
then suddenly you will awake to find yourself think- 
ing of something that happened today or yesterday 
at the ofiicc or elsewhere or something you expect to 
happen tomorrow. You will seize your refractory 
mind and bring it sharply back to its original point, 
only to discover in a few minutes that the same thing 
has happened and you are idly thinking of other 
things again. 

Do not give up because you found it difficult A 
race-horse is not made the first time he is ridden. 
You may consider if you allowed yourself to think 
of a concrete thing, instead of what may seem an 
uninteresting idea, you would get better results. But 
it is with the hard thing to do that the overcoming 
gives strength. It is easy to think the thing that 
interests us for the moment. But if you would have 
your mind an efficient instrument, ready to obey 
your orders at any time to the best advantage, you 
must make it do the things it does not want to da 
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You must nustcr it. You most not allow it to ma»> 
ter jrou. 

CoDccding the fact, as wc must in the face of all 
the proofs of modem thought and experience, that 
our destiny is mind-created and mind-Unuted, then 
it is time more spedAc attention should be paid to 
the conservation of this inestimable quality. In and 
about our large dries, New York, Chicago, I^iladel* 
phia and others, thousands and thousands of people 
spend daily from half an hour to two hours on the 
cars and trains going to and returning from their 
places of emptoyment. The man who lives an hour's 
ride from his work spends twelve hours a week, or 
six hundred and twenty-four hours a year on the 
cars. Counting a working day of eight hours, this 
man spends seventy-eight full working days, or two 
months and eighteen working days riding backward 
and forward. Almost a quarter of a year of work- 
ing time, and what use does he make of it? 

Here ts your chance for developing thought power. 
First try to shut out the distractions of the people 
and things around you. Instead of idly looking out 
of the window and allowing thought currents to 
vaguely drift through your mind, determine to think 
of one special thing. When you find your mind 
wandering, as It will at first, bring it sternly back to 
the subject under consideration. If something hap- 
pens that seems worth thinking about, drop the other 
train of thought and devote your mental attention 
to the new thing. The chief thing to watch is that 
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the thing you are thinking about, whatever it may 
happen to be, gets your undivided attention. With 
two months and eighteen days of full working time 
at your disposal, in a year the increased power and 
control of your mind will mean an increase in your 
salary check. 

There is but one royal road to success; that road 
is seif-culture. Self-culture is mind-culture. When 
you have trained your mind, and hold it in obedience, 
you have in your pos^sston the unfailing and un- 
conquerable weapon that will vanquish failure and 
set you securely on the high throne of your desire. 




I 
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ONE of the most impressive sights to be found 
the world over is the Statue of Liberty, in 
New York harbor. Her large, calm, gra- 
cious dignity of bearing is the result of perfect physi- 
cal poise, and equalized strength. In her uplifted 
hand she holds the signal of her office, the light which 
only liberty can throw into the darlc places of the 
world. In the nobility of her bearing one sees the 
reflection of the knowledge of the artist of the great- 
ness of the idea he must convey — not only political 
and economic freedom, but that which is greater than 
all — freedom of mind and thought. 

Let the Statue of Liberty inspire you as she in- 
spires the immigrant. To him she means the leaving 
behind of all the old methods of government, of all 
the old traditions. He has been bound by unjust 
laws, by hard class conditions. She tells him that 
a man is an individual, not a mere part of a mass. 
She promises him all of success that he can make 
for himself. She gives him the freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 
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successful today. Today will be a fresh start. Say 
to yourself that you are meeting him today for the 
first time. Remember, the control of the situation 
is mental. Then you must prepare for it from this 
standpoint. While you arc getting ready for the 
interview, repeat this thought until it becomes an 
incorporate part of your mind attitude: " I shall 
succeed, I am all that this man is, I am power." 
Such thoughts as these, firmly held, will invest you 
with a quiet dignity and conscious strength, that will 
shock your man out of his former estimate of you 
into a conviction that you mean what you say. 

Self-confidence means the difference between a 
restricted and a developed personality. Keep con- 
stantly convincing yourself that you have no fear, 
that you are bound to succeed, that you won't ac- 
knowledge obstacles. 

Avoid, as you would the pestilence, two things — 
fear and anger. Scientific Investigation has proven 
that these two excesses engender poisons in the body 
that destroy its health, and break down Its efficiency. 
If thought can cure, thought can also destroy. Strong 
thoughts of fear have been known to kill people, as 
also have intense fits of anger. You would not will- 
ingly take small doses of poison. Don't indulge In 
small doses of these poisons either. If you arc 
right, you do not need to be angry. If you are 
wrong, you cannot afford to be. 

The effect of fear is psychological as well as phys- 
iological. When you fear a thing, you arr making 
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a mental picture of that thing or condition that will 
prove to be the easiest way of bringing that thing 
or condition to you. Nature's laws are all two- 
edged. You can use them to fight for you, or you 
may turn them on yourself and rend yourself with 
them. Affirmative thoughts of good make you posi- 
tive, make of you a magnetic center to which good 
things are attracted. Thoughts of fear and worry 
make you negative, a prey for every iU that burdens 
the mental atmosphere around you. 

Recognize your fundamental equality with the 
greatest man that lives. He has nothing to draw on 
that you may not have if you take yourself in hand 
and develop your powers. Do not think you arc 
limited by heredity, by environment. The thoughts 
of your forefathers can only limit you as you consent 
to go on generating those thoughts. Think your own 
thoughts, and refuse to be limited by thoughts that 
others have set in motion for you. 

Examine yourself for the causes of your lack of 
success, and then plan your methods of attacking 
them. You will not win the fight by guerilla war- 
fare. Only through a well thought out, definite sys- 
tem of campaign, and persistent, sustained action 
will your battle end in victory. Your chief weapon 
is the convincing of yourself. 

As you do your daily exercise, watch your physi- 
cal development with the joy of perfect confidence 
that the condition which you are trying to bring 
about is definitely arriving. You must remember 
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that the subconscious mind, when untrained, works 
automatically. If you have been feeding it thoughts 
of physical sickness and inefficiency for years, it is 
not going to be turned round and set working in the 
other direction in a moment. You must think 
strongly and think persistently. You must talk and 
think health, strength, poise, constantly and confi- 
dently, even in face of the apparent conditions which 
wrong thinking have forced upon your unfortunate 
body. Take comfort in the fact that the same force 
which keeps up an ill condition when you think ill 
thoughts, will just as automatically and persistently 
keep up a right condition if you think right thoughts. 
Your present task is to turn it in the right direction. 

Enjoy your work. There is beauty and joy in 
everything if you will look for it. Work that is 
loved is half done, before it is begun, and every- 
thing in connection with it, well done. Work that 
is disliked is only half done when it is supposed to 
be finished. Get something out of everything, even 
the thing you thought would be unpleasant. It will 
destroy your distaste for it if you look for the val- 
uable idea behind it. 

Begin the day well. During your exercise and 
bath, afBrm the improving condition of your body. 
Hold your mind in the thought of the health and 
grace and control you are gaining. Say it over to 
yourself, again and again, until the idea is unequivo- 
cally established. " I am health. I am strength. 
1 am fierfect poise." Essentially you are all these 
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things. Your distortions are the result of your own 
wrong thinking. 

Continue your affirmation when you take up your 
business thoughts. " I am success. I am power. I 
am the master of my destiny. Victory is mine." 
Know in your very soul that you will succeed and 
nothing will be able to stop you. The same great 
philosopher we have quoted before said that with a 
grain of faith a man could move a mountain, but no- 
body believes it. No one ever had a greater knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature and the laws of life than 
He had, and the laws exist the same today as He 
knew them then. 

Without faith in oneself there can be no progress. 
You must know your own possibilities before you 
can work to develop them. Know yourself as an 
unconquerable child of eternity, a being whose only 
reason for being on this earth at all is that he may 
learn to use and control the forces that surround 
him, and your triple nature will respond to your de- 
mand, and materialize for you the condition of 
your inner knowledge. Remember that your mental 
attitude is going to suggest a corresponding one to 
the people with whom you associate. Very few peo- 
ple think their own thoughts exclusively. The great 
mass of people scarcely do any original thinking at 
all. Even the strongest are affected to some extent 
by the telepathic influence of others' thoughts. 

It Is this condition that accounts for national 
ideals, for mass thought. Constant reading and con- 
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Versation along any one line will so prejudice a mass 
of people that they are incapable of thinking justly 
and with an unbiased attitude of mind on that par- 
ticular thing. Use this law to your own advantage. 
By your own thought, by your manner, by your own 
confidence in your ultimate success, suggest thoughts 
of success to the people you contact. Their cer- 
tainty that you are succeeding will react on you and 
your conditions and help to bring about the very 
success that they see for you. Nothing succeeds 
like success, because once set the idea going in the 
minds of a sufficient number of people, and the thing 
soon carries itself of its own impetus. 

If you are not all you would like yourself to be, 
build your ideal and then strike boldly out to ma- 
terialize it. Have the courage of your convictions. 
You owe it to yourself to leave nothing undone that 
will tell for your ultimate success. Don't think be- 
cause you are a business man that grace and poise are 
all right for people who don't have to work, but 
that you don't need thenn. You do need them. It 
takes a perfection of parts to make a perfect whole. 
Your physical being should reflect your mental be- 
ing, not disguise it. Your voice should respond to 
your mental inspiration, not serve as a muffler to it. 
Personal development must always proceed along 
the triple lines of physical, sensational and mental. 
To cultivate one to the neglect of the others is to 
limit the one you are cultivating. 
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DESIRES AND AMBITIONS 

Jtfi*ii Impelled by Dciirc — How Great Ii Your Dniref— Hits 
■ Menial Picture of Whai You iDUDd u Be— Khw Na 
limitation*. 

SEVERAL years ago, while travelling through 
Canada, I received an invitation to attend a 
reception at which a very noted author was to 
speak. I accepted the invitation with great pleas- 
ure, since I had read all the author's works, and 
was glad of the opportunity to meet him. I admired 
his books chiefly for their virility, their suggestion 
of the rugged, open-air life of mountain and lake 
and forest. I expected to find the author a man of 
vivid, impelling magnetism, reflecting in himself the 
virility of those products of his imagination. To 
my astonishment, I found a man devoid of magnet- 
ism, who read his paper from beginning to end with- 
out raising his eyes to his audience, possessing a 
monotonous, colorless voice and a face that was an 
impassive mask. He was everything his books were 
not, yet his real self it was that had created his 
books. What we saw was not the man, but the 
sheath, the covering that hid the man from us, 
through which he had been unable to break, the body 
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riiat should have given him the very instruments he 
needed to show himself to our minds. If he had not 
written what was in his soul, we should have judged 
him to be just what his exterior personality repre- 
sented him to be. 

We cannot all use this medium of expression. 
There must be some that read as well as some that 
write books, but that does not mean that we need 
be content when our real selves remain masked from 
the outer world. It is only a question of whether 
your body, your voice, your manners, are going to 
master you or whether you will master them. 
Whether they shall be your jailers or your servants. 

The force that impels all action is desire. Desire 
to have, to be, to know, to feel. The higher the 
form of life, the more varied and complex are its 
desires. It is not only an impelling force, it is also 
an attractive element. 

One is no longer considered semi-insane when one 
suggests that thought is creative. The certain suc- 
cess of many branches of mental healing has engen- 
dered at least a theoretical and speculative belief 
that the mind is supreme, or rather can be taught to 
become so. But it does not require a physical heal- 
ing to convince any thinker that the real controller 
of a man's condition and destiny is his thought. It 
is a most singular thing to me that we have for gen- 
erations been listening to the most practical and 
common-sense suggestions along these lines, but have 
entirely missed their point because we heard them ii 
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church, read from the Bible. It has taken the here- 
tic, who could read the Bible for what he found in 
it, just as he would any other book, to show us some 
of its truths. Why should we limit such a saying 
as " As a man thinketh, so is he." to some connec- 
tion with sowing wild oats. It is true. A man is 
what he thinks, and the amount of himself he dem- 
onstrates in every-day life depends on how hard he 
thinks it. 

Desire is, of course, a mental condition. You 
may desire food, be hungry, but it is not your body 
that is desiring. It is your mind that, having re- 
ceived notice from your body that the supply af 
nourishment is running short, desires to replenish it, 
and demands food. It is then the impelling force 
which makes the body seek the food it requires, and 
suggests methods of obtaining it. 

Ambition is desire, the desire for self-expression 
along the line of least resistance. Desire is a thing 
to be cultivated. Feed it with the imagination. Do 
not desire to have. Greed and envy, and a host of 
allied uglinesses, owe their birth to the desire to 
have. Desire to be, and the things will come of 
themselves. To be a great success, a master in your 
particular business or profession, that is a legitimate 
desire, an ambition that will be an incentive to the 
exercise of your highest faculties. To desire to be 
rich in order that you may possess things, such a 
desire stunts the mind and tells against success. 

The first and most important thing to do with 
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regard to one's career is to focus one's ambitions. 
To scatter your energy over a number of things 
means that none of them is going to get your best 
work. Be one-pointed. Have a definite mental pic- 
ture always of the thing you want to become, and 
that will concentrate your effort toward its realiza- 
tion. You may decide later that this is not the thing 
you really need after all, and change your course 
entirely. But the concentration you have exer- 
cised in the original desire will stand you in good 
stead in the new one, and since nothing is lost, and 
our minds do not after all work in jumps, you will 
find that the first thing logically led up to the last. 
It simply meant you had outgrown the first. 

When Charles Rann Kennedy, in his great play, 
" The Servant in the House," makes one of his char- 
acters say, " Everything comes true, if you just wish 
hard enough," he isn't just telling fair/ stories. He 
is teaching a real truth. The trouble with most of 
U9 is that we don't wish hard enough to go out and 
make our wishes come true. It is the supreme wish 
that impels to action, and that is not always the 
wish we think we have. You are a salesman, and 
you think you want to succeed. You know you would 
rather have more money. You even have quite defi- 
nite plans as to how you would spend more money 
if you had it. When other men are talking of their 
plans and ambitions, you can contribute your share. 
You really think you are ambitious. But — yester- 
day it rained. What did you do? You probably 
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had quite a legitimate excuse for staying at home. 
One day Isn't such a big slice out of thirty, and you 
thought you would make it up by working harder on 
another and more pleasant day. One can always 
find excuses, but the real fault is with the desire. You 
desired comfort and self-indulgence more than you 
desired business. You will always obey the stronger 
desire. If you desire success with all your heart 
and soul and mind and body, not war, nor weather, 
nor anything in all the world will keep it from you. 

Keep your ambitions a long way ahead of you. 
It will give you perspective. The little things of to- 
day will seem smaller when they are but the step- 
ping stones to the greater things of tomorrow. 
" Hitch your wagon to a star " for the psychologi- 
cal effect it will have on your mind. The higher 
your aim, the sooner will you spurn the lower 
reaches. If you have two flights of stairs to climb, 
you are tired on the first flight, and exhausted by the 
time you reach the top of the second. If the elevator 
isn't running, and you have to climb six, the first two 
are nothing at all, and you don't begin to feel tired 
until the fourth. Eventually you make the sixth. 

The man who understands and uses intelligently 
this desire-force doesn't waste his time. He knows 
what he wants, and starts out to get it. When things 
seem not to be coming to him, he wastes no time 
in worryine, or in blaming someone else. He knows 
that the thing he desires is waiting for him. He 
simply hasn't found the best way to get it. 
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Desire is will, the wish or will to become some- 
thing. It is the greatest power in the world. 
Backed by an understanding of life and its laws, it 
is unconquerable. There is plenty of everything for 
everybody. You need not tread on the dead bodies 
of your fellows to achieve success. You will leave 
them behind you, but only because they have not 
developed the power to climb. You are not to 
blame for thetr failure. No one else is to blame 
for yours. 

Accept your personal responsibility. Don't talk 
so much about capital oppressing labor. Most of 
our capitalists were poor once. The capitalists 
didn't keep them down. Know yourself an in- 
dividual power. What others have done, you can 
do. Arouse your imagination. Picture yourself in 
your mind the thing you desire to be. Then bend 
every effort to the materialization of your dream. 
Know that you cannot fail; that what you most cer- 
^tairdy expect, that is the thing you will have. 
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PART nVE 
PerionaUty in ComersaHon 



CHAPTER XIII 
PERSONAUTY IN CONVERSATION 



What Ii CooveriatioD ?— Don't Talk at People, Talk nith 1 

Are Vou a Dead Load on Otheti' Bra b* f— What to Do with 
■ Too Talkative Person — Makiag Each Contact with Other* 
Teach You SomctbioK — The Uaforgivable Bore; the Man Who 
Cannot Admit the Poiiibility of Mistake; the "Black Ii White" 
Talker— Keep a Judicial Attitude of Mind. 

CONVERSATION is the verbal exchange of 
information and idea between human beings. 
You will impress people favorably through 
your improved physical bearing; the work you have 
so conscientiously followed out on your voice and 
diction will carry the conviction of refinement and 
charm; you have stored your mind with treasures 
of literature, and the jewels of wisdom you have 
culled have opened up new and unsuspected vistas 
of life and thought to you ; but the real test of your 
power of personality lies in your command of the 
art of conversation. 

The first rule of good conversation is to have 
something worth saying, and to say it as briefly and 
interestingly as possible. 

Merely pouring out a constant stream of words 
isn't conversation. No one can be more thoroughly 
and unforgivably boring than, the man or woman 
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I teamed a great deal about the uses and care of 
corn one day on a Michigan train. My unconscious 
instructor had begun to pour forth the usual innum- 
erable and more or less uninteresting details of an 
intricate surgical operation and the consequent 
lengthy convalescence. These details may be inter- 
esting to a medical man, but to the layman such 
stories are horribly similar and saddeningly plentiful. 
The most sympathetic nature need not reproach 
itself for refusing to spoil a perfectly good day 
in September because a friend had the misfortune 
to have an operation the previous February. So I 
gently and deftly turned my chance acquaintance's 
thoughts to the farm, on which I had gathered she 
bad been brought up. I knew a good deal about 
wheat and cattle farming, but I had not been in the 
corn country before. During my little trip I learned 
all she could tell me of the various phases of raising 
and marketing of corn, and a lot about the care of 
pigs. I never expect to raise either pigs or com, 
but at the worst it is always interesting to know 
what others are doing, or rather, how they are 
doing it, and I preferred com and pigs to personal 
reminiscences of the surgeon's knife and the after- 
math. 

But she was so busy telling me all she knew that 
she didn't learn anything from me. Just as she 
knew some things which I did not, so I knew some 
things which she did not- She gave me from her 
store of knowledge, but she gained nothing in re> 
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turn. That is not conversation. Good conversa- 
tion should give something to everyone participating 
in it. It is as unfair to sit through a conversation, 
absorbing everything and giving nothing, as it is to 
use up all the time yourself in talk which is not 
vital to the others. Don't be a sponge. Contribute 
your bit to the general conversation and you as well 
as the others will gain. Conversation is made in* 
teresting and useful in the exact ratio that different 
points of view are brought to bear on a subject, 
different experiences related to disprove or uphold 
a point. From such talks men go out with a broad- 
ened viewpoint, a wider knowledge, and a more 
crystallized opinion. But if you sit in your corner 
and refuse to catch the ball when it is tossed to 
you, or refrain from tossing it back with new vigor, 
you are a dead weight on the mental activity of 
the others. You are shirking your job. 

All this means that you should talk with people, 
not at them. If you go through life with your 
eyes and mind open, it will be a very strange person 
with whom you will find no point of contact, no 
mutual ground on which to pitch your conversa- 
tional tent. If you know but one thing, and know- 
ing that so well you unload your knowledge on a 
group of people, to your satisfaction and their profit 
it may be, yet that is not conversing; that is lectur- 
ing. And even then if you give them a chance you 
may find some point you have overlooked, some new 
phase of thought if you give them time to present it. 
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Talk of your specialty with people who are mutually 
interested, but retain for others an ability to be in- 
terested in their interests. You may know all about 
old furniture, dates, makers and histories, as well 
as how to detect the genuine from the imitation 
and a lot of other — to you — Interesting phases of 
_the art. But you won't get far if that is all you 
can talk about. Your farmer friend, or your lawyer 
or your doctor or your grocer may all have been 
much too busy to have gained knowledge of your 
hobby, yet you are going to lose a great deal in 
life if you cannot interest yourself in the things they 
can talk about. Human nature is much the same 
everywhere, and its demonstrations equally valuable 
everywhere. Roosevelt was an interesting conver- 
sationalist because he could talk as well of a view 
from the car window or a picnic with his boys, as 
he could of subjects of international importance. 
King Albert of the Belgians, during his visit to 
'America, found a very real interest in the cab of the 
locomotive of the royal train. He didn't go there to 
overwhelm the engineer with the intricate problems 
of the peace treaty. They talked of the engine 
and the engineer's babies. Each could contribute 
something to such a conversation. On such a genu* 
ioe and unaffected interest in all life is real democ- 
racy founded. On such a foundation is the art of 
conversation built. 

Two pitfalls the tactful conversationalist will 
avoid. He will not inanely agree with everyone 
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merely to be polite, and he will not run to the other 
extreme and allow himself to be contradictory and 
antagonistic in arg;ument. To agree always simply 
suggests weakness, not necessarily amiability. Open 
and friendly discussion is one of the great joys of 
congenial souls. The intelligent man does not talk 
merely to hear himself speak, but so that bis £%• 
pressed thought may attract the thought and opinion 
of his partner in the conversation, and by further 
exploitation of each serve to crystallize and clarify 
and amplify his idea until it radiates new life and 
^tality. But if his partner, under the mistaken in- 
tention to be polite, agrees with everything he says, 
the attempt at conversation will soon fall, flat and 
unprofitable. 

Keep away personal feeling in argument. This ts 
the second pitfall. It is not a personal insult to 
you that your friend should differ in some opinion. 
It is not a proof of unfriendliness on his part that 
he refuses to change his opinion because it does not 
agree with yours. Some people assume the attitude 
toward a discussion they would toward a prize fight, 
with a knock-out blow as the only possible termina- 
tion. Give voice to your difference of opinion, but 
do so not only to convince the other fellow, but also 
to learn something from his refutation of your 
argument. In this way you will be careful not to 
contradict flatly any assertion he may make. To say 
" That isn't so," or " I don't agree with you. You 
are wrong," may sound quite innocent to you, but it 
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serves to rouse a feeling of irritability in the mind 
of the one contradicted, which, to say the least, will 
cloud his judgment of the issue you are defending. 
By prefacing your answer with the more tactful 
" I had always thought the contrary to be true," and 
going on to show why you thought so; or "That's 
yery interesting, but don't you think?" etc., you 
allay any possible irritation and your friend is free 
to present his side of the case without personal 
complication. 

No word of condemnation is too strong to apply 
to the pig-headed, perverse, obstinate talker who re- 
fuses to allow the possibility of error in his own 
judgment, and insists on trying to force his opinion 
on others. Avoid all argument with such persons. 
They will swear black is white against all your 
efforts to show them the contrary, and both your 
time and strengtb are wasted in any form of discus- 
sion with them. If you suspect yourself of any such 
tendency, take a firm grip on yourself immediately 
and treat yourself with a liberal dose of modesty. 
Instead of thinking of yourself and your opinions 
and your knowledge, let your mind occupy itself with 
consideration of the many great minds, both past 
and present, to which yours is but a wavering candle. 
Remember that your knowledge of art and science 
and the philosophy of life is infinitesimal in compari- 
son with all there is to learn. Seeing yourself in 
your proper relation to others you will not force your 
little opinions down their throats, or feel yourself 
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above learning something from the humblest of your 
acquaintances. You will not leave a conversation 
heated and angry because others have dared to re- 
tain an adverse opinion in spite o£ your stubborn 
insistence to the contrary. The very life of our 
great republic is founded on the right of every man 
to his personal liberty in so far as it does not limit 
the liberty and happiness of others. The essence 
of liberty is liberty of thought and opinion, and 
life will remain an unsolved problem to you until 
you are willing to allow to everyone the degree 
of liberty of thought and opinion you reserve to 
yourself. 

Take your conversation seriously. That doesn't 
mean always be serious. Heaven forbid I But 
treat the art of conversation as an art really worth 
cultivating. Notice things which occur in your 
daily life and treasure them as incidents with which 
to enrich your talk. Read with the definite inten- 
tion to remember, not simply to pass the time. 
Enrich your mind that you may have something on 
which to draw to interest others and to give as your 
share in conversation with kindred spirits. Feel 
about your conversation as you would about a sport 
or game, tennis, golf, football, swimming; try to be 
at your best and pride yourself on your degree 
of accomplishment. It is out of the question that 
conceit should arise from such a course, for the 
conceited man is not a good conversationalist. Con- 
ceit sees only the talker himself, while the very 
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fotindation of good converution is consideration of 
others. People are naturally intensely interested 
in their own afiairs, their own experiences, their own 
problems. The big man is the une who can interest 
himself in another's experiences, drawing his inspira- 
tion and proving his point from the circumstances 
of another's life, letting the other parties to the con- 
versation relate their little personal stories, rather 
than forcing on them his own. This man under- 
stands and plays upon human nature to the general 
satisfaction of the group, and to his own enduring 
popularity. 

Try to avoid telling the same thing more than 
once to any person. Some people become very an- 
noyed at having to listen several times to the same 
story or incident. 1 remember a very clever old 
lady who reproved a young acquaintance who was 
so self-centered that she could talk of little save her 
own particular fancy of the moment, by saying, 
" My dear, I always have the greatest confidence in 
your truthfulness, because no matter how many times 
you tell me the same thing, you always tell it In 
exactly the same way, almost in the same words." 
The young friend had not been aware of her repe- 
titionary habit. It was simply that she thought so 
^much of herself and her own life that she instinc- 
tively talked of it. Thereafter she made a practice 
of filling her mind with information which would 
serve as more interesting subject-matter for con- 
versation than the trifles of her own small life. 
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Did joa ever try to tcD somcooe something, 
only to find that it remiaded him of in inddent 
mach more important than your own? Some people 
need only a suggestion from another to swing them 
oS Into the enthusiastic recounting of a story alto- 
gether capping the one su^ested. What then is 
done? Another attempt to tell something swings 
them o9 into another, and so on, so that the unfor- 
tunate beginner never gets any further in bis own 
■tory than the bare idea. The infonnation that you 
have a headache brings, not a word of sympathy, 
but the story of a really terrible headache suffered 
by the person talking some time previous. This 
thing is just selfishness and has no place in real con* 
versation. 
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Tcr*alilit7 and Adaplibility S«cret of SuccMsfuI EntenBiDing 
How the Hoattss Should Equip Herself— Overcome Self-cor>- 
•douineii by lalercsl in Subject so Self May Be ForgottcD — 
Learn Hon to Talk of Things Which Imerest the Other Fellow 
—Good Salesmanship Knowing What lo Say and When to Say 
It — How lo Secure AltCDtiOD After an Inleiruptioo. 

A GOOD thinker is not necessarily a good 
talker. You certainly cannot talk well unless 
you do think dearly, but many clear thinkers 
are hindered in the expression of their thoughts 
by timidity or embarrassment. There is just one 
cure for this: to become so interested In the subject 
under discussion that you forget yourself. Only a 
boor is totally indifferent to the opinion of others, 
but an exaggerated sense of fear of criticism or de- 
sire to make a good impression on others may also 
be inhibitive to clear and sincere expression. If 
you do not talk smoothly, try to lind out what is at 
the root of your embarrassment. Perhaps you are 
conscious of the meagemess in your vocabulary, so 
that while you get along fairly well in your shop or 
office, where possibly only a fairly limited number 
of terms may serve, yet a friendly and social con- 
versation finds you fishing for words to express 
yourself with. You begin to stumble and falter, 
which adds to your embarrassment, and eventually 
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sink into unhappy silence. This lack of vocabulary 
may be readily remedied. Confine your reading to 
good authors, writers who have the knack of graceful 
wording. Notice the words they use, and if you arc 
in the least doubtful of their meaning, look them up 
in your dictionary, so that you may use them with 
intelligence and understanding. And when you have 
them, don't be afraid to use them. Begin with your 
fellow workers; introduce consciously words you 
have not been in the habit of using if they express 
better what you wish to say. After awhile such 
words will be added to your common stock, and your 
language will be enriched by so much. If you are 
very much in earnest, you may make a point of look- 
ing up a certain number of words each day in the dic- 
tionary or enclycopedia, seeing to It that you thor- 
oughly understand the word, and practicing using 
the word in various sentence combinations. A good 
vocabulary is not only in itself an evidence of intelli- 
gence and education, but lends a distinct charm to 
the personality. With some knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion, or even only a desire for 
knowledge, and the firm foundation of a fluent and 
ready vocabulary, you need not fear the silence 
■which comes from embarrassment. 

Don't think too carefully of how you want to 
say a thing while you are saying it. Have the 
thought clearly in your mind, then let your form 
of expression take care of itself. Let your entire 
attention remain concentrated on getting the thought 
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mcross to the people you arc talking to. Provided 
you have a reasonably varied vocabulary and a 
definite thought, you will not need to attend very 
strictly to words. Forms of speech become habit- 
ual; eliminate slang from your workaday speech, 
insist on forcing your own attention to the elimina- 
tion of faulty methods of speech or slackness of ex- 
pression in the little things of life, and you need 
not be afraid of the big moments. To think of the 
way you are saying things forces your attention on 
yourself, and while this does not matter in the 
thousands of little Incidents which go to make up 
so much of our working and domestic life, yet It is 
fatal in anything like real conversation. You must 
forget yourself if you would talk entertainingly or 
successfully. 

Cultivate adaptability. Learn to enter gracefully 
into the moods of others. You may be a forceful 
conversationalist, but you will miss a great deal if 
you stamp every conversation with your own particu- 
lar form or style. By entering into the moods of 
others, you enlarge your own personality in just the 
ratio of the variety of your experiences. Self-im- 
portance is one of the intolerable vices. Simplicity 
is a cardinal virtue. Only simplicity can know 
adaptability; only simplicity can be truly great. 
Lloyd George won to greatness from a lowly mining 
village; King George and King Albert were bom 
to greatness; yet each shares the same simplicity of 
manner, each is delightfully easy to approach; eacfa 
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demonstrates the true democracy of brain and 
breeding. William Hohenzollern, late Emperor of 
Germany, and who tried to become self-appointed 
Emperor of the Worldf was the victim of his own 
mania of self-importance. For him there was no 
such thing as adaptability, except that everyone else 
should exercise it toward him. His was the single 
mind, set on itself, and it has brought to its owner 
only the ignominy of banishment, with the loss of 
everything he valued most in life. Real worth docs 
not need to advertise itself. You gain most some- 
times by giving; give of yourself to the moods of 
ethers, and your own capability of response will be 
immeasurably enlarged. 

The graceful adaptability of an accomplished 
hostess is a fine art. She seats her guests at dinner 
with a conscious attention to the conversational tastes 
and ability of each person at her table. This assures 
her that the individual is happily placed, but her 
duty does not end there. Hers it is to guide gen- 
eral conversation into interesting and enjoyable 
channels; to turn It away from subjects that promise 
to become embarrassing or threaten the harmony of 
the gathering; to be ready to jump into the breach 
with a new idea or subject If the talk suddenly flags 
and promises to die away. It is hers, too, to see that 
every guest has his opportunity, his chance to con- 
tribute something from the theme which interests him 
most and of which he can talk the best. The most 
bashful man may be encouraged to give of his store 
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of experience and knowledge under the carefal 
handling of the tactful hostess, and will he cor- 
respondingly grateful to her for smoothing his wajr 
for him. 

The clever hostess will not use her guests as a foil 
for her own cleverness. Her pleasure will be to 
bring the best out of them rather than to shine bril* 
liantly herself. For this reason she must not only 
know the idiosyncrasies of her guests, but must her- 
self have a sufficiently broad understanding of people 
and events that she may be able to adapt herself to 
any unexpected turn the conversation may take, and 
to do her share intelligently and interestingly. She 
will try to see that the good story-teller is not inter- 
rupted, and if any unforeseen interruption should 
occur, that he is gracefully and tactfully given an 
opportunity to resume his story at the first possible 
moment. She will unobtrusively prevent the con- 
versational " hog " from exploiting himself too per- 
sistently, at the same time making opportunities to 
draw into the general talk others too modest to 
venture for themselves. Her eyes and ears and 
attention must be concentrated on her guests, and 
on so guiding the conversation that each is stimu- 
lated and interested, and none becomes a burden to 
the others. This is an infinitely greater task than 
to be merely a clever talker, though none is a more 
satisfactory guest than the one who in her turn can 
be a clever hostess. 

Good salesmanship is knowing what to say uid 
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how and when to say it. The success of any new 
venture is affected much more by the sales power of 
the firm putting it out than it is by tts own inherent 
quality. In the same degree, the individual sales- 
man succeeds much more by reason of his personal 
power of persuasion and tact than through the par- 
ticular goods he happens to be handling. Almost 
all business, in the Bnal analysis, resolves itself into 
some form of salesmanship. The first requisite for 
genuine success is that you believe absolutely in the 
thing you have to sell. The faker may seem to 
^succeed for the moment, but the knowledge of the 
falseness of his claim will creep into his voice and 
color his whole manner, so that at last his per- 
sonality repels and forces people to distrust him 
even should he make a legitimate and honest 
offering. Know that you have a good thing to 
sell, so that your sales talk may rest on a firm 
foundation. 

The good salesman must forget himself. For 
the moment but two things exist for him — the goods 
he is selling and the man to whom he is selling them. 
He knows his goods, he must learn to know his 
man. He will learn most by making his man talk. 
But the salesman usually is distinctly limited in time. 
He must secure his results quickly, often in competi- 
tion with other things which are clamoring for his 
man's attention, and at the same time seem not to be 
hurried. Every word must count, and every word 
must hold his man's interest. Here is an important 
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point, to secure the nun's whole attention for every 
word you say. 

Suppose you are talking business to a man in his 
office and arc interrupted by the ringing of the tele- 
phone. During the phone conversation his atten- 
tion is entirely drawn away from you and your 
subject. When he turns to you after han^ng up 
the receiver his mind is still occupied with the sub- 
ject he has been discussing, still turning over the 
^advisability or otherwise of the decisions or sugges- 
tions he has made. To talk further with him in such 
a mental condition is worse than useless. You must 
bring him back sharply to your subject or lose out 
altogether. To go on from where you left off means 
that he will lose the thread of your argument and 
the force of your talk will be gone. In other words, 
you must make him think for you. 

Your best chance lies in a positive question which 
he must think about in order to be able to make an 
answer. For example: You are selling Mr. Jones 
a contract for a year's magazine advertising. You 
have told him how many people read the magazine, 
and what kind of people read it— when the phone 
rings. If, after he hangs up, you go on with your 
argument, that your subscribers wait for your maga- 
zine each month eagerly, and do not leave it simply 
to decorate the library table, etc., Mr. Jones has 
lost the thread of your talk, and his mind continues 
to occupy itself more or less with the more per- 
sonally interesting subject of the phone conversation. 
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Get his attention by means of a question which re- 
quires an answer, such as, " Mr. Jones, what pro* 
portion of the increase in your sales last year do 
you attribute to your magazine advertising? " 
or, "In your own home, Mr. Jones, which maga* 
zines most hold the family attention?" Having 
brought his attention back to the consideration of 
the magazine question in general, you are ready to 
resume your argument concerning your magazine in 
particular. 

This same principle applies to story-telling. A 
good story-teller is an asset at any dinner table, but 
the good story-teller knows as well when to keep 
silence as when to talk. If some unexpected hap- 
pening should interrupt your story, don't jump back 
into it the moment order is restored, unless you are 
sure the attention of the whole party has returned 
to you. If your beginning has been really inter- 
esting, someone will ask you to finish. If not, you 
cannot make an effective ending with the real atten- 
tion of the gathering focused on something else. 
If by chance you have a reason for telling this 
particular story at this time, try rather to gently 
guide the conversation into channels which will make 
the repetition of the story easy and graceful later. 
The whole secret of the successful social conversa* 
donalist is the grace of adaptability. 
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CHAPTER I 

80CND, HOW IT IS PRODUCED AND HOW 
MODIFIED INTO SPEECH 

SPEECH is the universal channel of direct 
communication between human minds. 
Through speech men show their thoughts 
and ideas and, to a large extent, their emotions. 
The progress of civilization in a race is marked 
by an ever-increasing complexity and flexi- 
bihty of the racial language. The lower in the 
human scale of evolution, the simpler and less 
expressive will be the speech of the people. 
This is reasonable, since evolution proceeds by 
means of an ever- increasing keenness of thought. 
The ability to think profitably grows with its 
exercise, and primeval man had little on which 
to sharpen his mind except the me-ans of ob- 
taining food and shelter, the bare necessities of 
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Wben we qieak of langaage^ we mean « ^jrslan 
of Koognized sooods wfaidi bare grown to 
acquire a definite and certain meaning to the 
particular people who use them. The funda- 
mental sound of all language is the same, 
whether the person prcxtucing it hi^ipens to 
be Chinese, Kaffir, or good, plain American. 
Bahies all over the world, from the North pole 
to the South and back again, ct>- in the same 
language, and make themselves very well un- 
derstood too. As a matter of fact, this is the 
very first and most important fundamental to 
fix firmly in the mind, if you really want to make 
your speaking voice meet your ideal — there 
is but one pure sound possible to the human 
voice and that sound is the basic sound for 
all language, no matter what the race or nation. 
Later wc shall study and experiment with this 
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fundamental sound and Hs relation to speech, 
but for the moment it is suflacient that we recog- 
nize clearly its existence and the fact that the 
most diverse languages all start from this one 
common foundation. 

The next important thing for us to under- 
stand is how this sound which is common to the 
human race is produced. If we would do good 
work we must know thoroughly our tools and 
our materials. Fundamentally, sound is pro- 
duced by the breath flowing over the vocal 
cords and causing a vibration which we recog- 
nize as the sound of the human voice. In the 
ordinary act of breathing, these vocal cords 
are drawn wide apart, so that the unimpeded 
breath creates no sound. With the instinct 
to produce sound, the vocal cords draw to- 
gether, and the impeded breath, flowing over 
their edges, causes the vibration which we call 
Voice. We shall go into the question of the 
structure of the voice mechanism more 
thoroughly later. Just now we are trying to 
fix in our minds several fimdamental facts on 
which the whole science of voice training rests. 
So far we are to remember two things: 
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1. The human voice is ca-paHe of ■produdny 

but one pure sound. 

2. Tkia pure sound is produced by the breath 

flowing freely over the vocal cords. 

The acceptance of these two facts brings us 
immediately to the consideration of the means 
by which this pure sound is converted into 
language, and into such a diversity of languages 
as have been developed since man first began 
to inhabit the earth. It is something of a shock 
to leam that the voice box itself has nothing 
to do with language except to provide a funda- 
mental sound. More than that, so little has 
language proper to do with the vocal cords or 
the sound produced by them, that we can 
readily recognize speech which has not, properly 
speaking, been vocalized at all. In whispered 
speech, which is perfectly understandable, the 
breath flows over the cords almost as freely 
as in breathing — certainly there is not suf- 
ficient contraction on their part to cause the 
vibration which we know as voice-sound. We 
are forced, then, to realize that in our work of 
voice training for speech piirposes there must 
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be another factor to study and develop, a 
factor which would seem to demand more even 
than the voice itself. It is here that we begin 
to see the importance of the organs of articula- 
tion, the mechanism by means of which the 
pure open sound is made into language. We 
shall take up this study in a separate chapter, 
but we add this to the points we have already 
made: — 

3. Pure sound is made into language by the 
use of the organs of articulalion. 

Having found our fundamental sound, its 
means of production, and how it is made into 
language, we would seem to have reached the 
end of our inquiry. But there is something 
else than the actual making of the voice itself 
and its use in speech — there is the quality or 
tone of that speech to consider, and that, 
strangely enough, also has very little to do with 
the vocal cords or voice box. You may pos- 
sess a prefect larynx (for that is the correct 
technical term for the voice box we have been 
talking about), your vocal cords may be all 
that you could desire, you may have trained 
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your organs of articulation to the highest point 
of darity and accuracy, and yet give out but a 
flat, empty and altogether uninspiring voice. 
For beauty of tone we must understand and 
cultivate the use of the resonators. We will 
add this to the other facta we are making it a 
point to keep in mind, since this also will form 
a subject for future study : 

4. The quality or tone of Ike voice is determined 
by the condition of the resonators. 

The fifth pomt on wliich we are gomg to lay 
much stress, because it is the very stuff of 
which the voice is made, is the breath. As 
we have seen, we may speak intelligibly without 
the vocal cords by wbispering, but we cannot 
have any sort of speech at all without the use 
of the breath. The resonators cannot do their 
work unless they are filled with air. If the 
organs of articulation are to chop and mold 
and change sound into speech, they must have 
breath to do it with. First, last and all the 
way through your voice depends entirely on 
your breath, its capacity and its control. We 
shall study the question of correct breathing 
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very thoroughly later, but just now we shall 
add it to our list of essentials: 

6. The first and most important step in any 
system of voice building is the cuUivation 
and contTol of the breatk. 

In preparing yourself for this course in vocal 
work, you would do well to review in your mind 
your reason for assuming the study, and the 
benefits which you will derive from its practical 
application. The professional man wastes no 
time in debating — he knows that his every 
chance for success depends on the development 
of all the powers of his voice. It is apparently 
more difficult for the business man or woman, 
or for those who make up the home and social 
life of the country, to appreciate the value of 
the possession of a cultured, charming voice 
and accurate and refined diction. Yet there 
is no station of life where the personality of 
speech is unimportant, for though one may 
have grown accustomed to one's own barbarities 
of pronunciation, there is no excuse for inflict- 
ing them on the possibly more sensitive ears 
of one's friends. The cultivatioa of one's 
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methods of speech may be placed in the list of 
necessary refinements, like keeping one's nails 
in condition or one's shoes polished. Such 
things are part of one's personality, and pro- 
claim our standard of ideals to the world at 
large much more loudly than does the size of 
our pocketbooks. 

It is quite valueless to take any time to read 
further unless you have the courage of your 
convictions. Speech training has the great 
advantage that it can be put into practice im- 
mediately, and that every time you speak 
during the day may be, and should be, used as 
an opportunity to demonstrate the improve- 
ment you are gradually acquiring. Once you 
know a thing is right, there is no excuse for 
doing the wrong. On the other hand, there is 
a distinct disadvantage under which this science 
in particular suffers — the fact that people 
are exceedingly sensitive about changing their 
methods of speech for fear it will bring upon 
them the ridicule of their families and friends. 
I have found this extreme sensitiveness in a 
large majority of my pupils, pupils who would 
read or speak perfectly in class, but purposely 
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i-evert to old habits at home or among ac- 
quaintances because they did not want to be 
thought affected. You cannot do really effec- 
tive work in this way. The voice is extremely 
sensitive to the slightest mental reaction. You 
may pretend with your looks and with your 
words, but it is almost impossible to lie convinc- 
ingly with the tones of the voice. For pupils 
training for the stage or for pubUc speaking it 
is imperative that all changes of diction shall 
be made absolutely. Nothing can be effected 
that is worth while if one set of vocal habits is 
used for public work and another for private 
life. Charm and grace and beauty will come 
only when speech is unconscious — not while 
you have to think of every word and tone. If 
a thing is right there can be no question of 
affectation. It is a greater affectation to do 
the wrong merely to pander to the less cultured 
tastes of others. If you know a thing is right, 
do it. If you have not this ideal and this 
courage, then it will waste your time to study 
correct speech. 

While we are talking from the standpoint of 
the training of the speaking voice, such work is 
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equally important to the singer. As you wUl 
learn later, the production of good sound, 
whether in speech or song, depends on a knowl- 
edge of the shape of the mouth and throat and 
the accurate manipulation of these organs to 
shape the tone. Pupils usually are so anxious 
to sing, to have results they can talk about and 
show off to others, that the great majority of 
teachers dare not take the time which they 
themselves know should be spent on the train- 
ing of the organs themselves before there is 
any attempt to use them in singing. For this 
reason the ordinary singer — and many, too, 
who have really good voices naturally — cannot 
be understood, while the name is legion of those 
who sing passably well, but who are distressing 
to listen to when they open their mouths in 
speech. This is all unnecessary if pupils would 
but be willing to understand that the prepara- 
tion for singing Ues in speaking. The correct 
placing of the vocal organs for speech is the 
foundation for their correct placement in song. 
The best singing masters train their pupils for 
a very long time in whispering, first speech, 
then soDg. Given a good breath supply, and 
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H the correct position of the vocal organs, and 
^M the size and quality of the singing voice follows 
^M naturally. The actual preparation for speech 
H and song is a mechanical process, involving 
^1 the arrangement of the spaces of the mouth 
^M and throat, and the sooner this is realized by 
H both teacher and pupil, the fewer voices will 
^1 be ruined in the making, and the sooner we 
H shall wipe from our national reputation the 
H stigma of " the American voice." 

H REVIEW 

H How many sounds are inherent in the human vwce? 

^M How is such sound produced? 

■ What changes such sound into language? 

^K Can sound and speech be separated in training or nolf 

^^ What detemunes the quality or tone of the voice? 

^1 What port does the breath play io voice production? 

■ 1 
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CHAPTER n 

DEEP BREATHING, ITS USE AND CULTIVATION 

•'/' ■ "^HE first and most important step in 
I any system of voice building is the 
-^ cultivation and control of the breath." 
If sound is made by the action of the breath 
on the vocal cords, then it is essential that we 
have, first a sufficient quantity of breath, and 
second, that the breath we are using is 
thoroughly under control. We will consider 
first the means by which we can increase our 
breath capacity, and afterwards the means by 
which we may inhale or expel as fully or as 
graduaUy as we wish. 

The breath reservoir in the body is, of course, 
the lungs. These organs, which are tremen- 
dously elastic, expand and contract as the air 
rushes into them during inhalation, and out 
again during exhalation. The work of the 
lungs is to purify the blood by passing it through 
the currents of clean air as it is inhaled, after- 
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wards ejecting the poisoned air in exhalation. 
** Perfect health without proper breathing is 
a physical impossibiiity. This is easy to under- 
stand if you remember that one third of the 
entire volume of blood is always circulating in 
the lungs. Each corpuscle passes through the 
lungs eight thousand times in twenty-four 
hours. These little soldiers of the blood come 
hurrying up, bringing their load of poisonous 
carbonic acid to be disposed of in the limgs, 
and then hurry back to the tissues with the 
life-giving oxj'gen they have taken from the 
air forced into the lungs by the act of breathing. 
\Mien the breathing is shallow, or the air im- 
pure, the little messengers must carry away 
part of the poison they brought with them, 
and not only is the physical system weakened, 
but these valiiable little disease destroyers are 
themselves star\-ed for lack of proper nourish- 
ment. Deep, full respiration is the quickest 
and best cure for anemia, or thinness of the 
blood, and nervousness." 

From this we see that deep breathing has a 
far more vital mission than simply to provide 
the material for the production of sound. 
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is mdeed a basic principle of good health. This 
sho\ild be an additional incentive to lake up 
this phase of voice training with enthusiasm 
and persistence, since such work cannot fail 
to build up the general health at the same time 
that it is providing you with a foundation for 
your voice development. 

There is a surprising lack of understanding of 
what is properly meant by " deep breathing." 
Some pupils I Lave had who understood the 
term to mean a prodigious lifting up of the 
chest with a corresponding raising of the 
shoulders, so that one might well be excused for 
imagining they had taken pouter pigeons for 
their examples. Others, having some garbled 
idea of diaphragmatic breathing, which to 
them meant abdominal breathing, began by 
museularly explanding the abdomen, as though 
the lungs by some strange freak of sympathy, 
would respond to such suggestion. Both these 
methods are entirely wrong, and prevent the 
proper filling of the lungs, which is all that is 
meant by this simple but apparently perplexing 
term. 

First we must understand clearly the shape 
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of the lungs and where they are placed in the 
body. The absurdity of any distention of the 
abdomen becomes evident when we learn that 
the lungs are entirely inclosed in the region 
covered by the ribs. The great mass of the 
lungs is at the lower part, under the lower ribs. 
From this position they extend upward, entirely 
filling the chest cavity except for the space re- 
served for the heart, terminating in two com- 
paratively small points up under the collar 
bone. When you have learned to fill the lungs 
properly and completely, you will be able, by 
standing before a mirror, to see the outhne of 
the mass swelling under the skin. You should 
particularly examine the small points which run 
up into the upper chest. If you raise your 
shoulders these will not be visible, but by hold- 
ing the shoulders in their normal position, you 
will see them quite readily. You will then 
realize how utterly unscientific any theory of 
deep breathing must be which encourages the 
raising of the chest or shoulders in the act of 
inhalation. These lung points positively must 
be filled, it is true, or you will have in their 
disuse a fruitful field for the harboring of tu- 
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berciilosis germs, but tliey should be filled by 
means of the overflow from the filling of the 
lower part of the lungs, not filled at the expense 
of all the other part, as is done in what is termed 
*'chest breathing." With full expansion of the 
entire lung body these points will fill auto- 
matically, by reason of the pressure from below, 
which is the correct method of breathing. The 
chest should, of course, be held as high as pos- 
sible for comfort, but this should be built up 
by exercise, and held so always, not just spas- 
modically during voice exercises. To develop 
power and resonance for the voice you will re- 
quire all the chest capacity you can secure, but 
the pernicious habit of lifting the shoulders 
during breathing prevents the very thing you 
are trying to accomplish. Build your chest 
high through exercise and concentrate your 
breathing efforts on the region above the waist- 
line, where the great mass of the lungs lies under 
the lower ribs. If this part is expanded to its 
fuOest extent, the upper part will take care of 
itself. 

What is known as '* abdominal breatliing" 
IB usually the result of a misconception of th« 
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use of the diaphragm. The diaphragm is a 
large muscular membrane which Ues in the 
body approximately just above the waistline. 
It forms the floor of the chest cavity and the 
roof of the abdominal cavity. In full, correct 
breathing the chest capacity is increased by the 
raising of the ribs to give it additional width, 
and the contracting and drawing down of the 
diaphragm, which gives additional depth. The 
only way to properly understand this action is 
to experiment in your own body. Keep the 
shoulders down in their norma! position, and 
the chest high but thoroughly relaxed, so that 
there is no sense of constraint about the upper 
ribs. Then, being careful to allow no upward 
movement of the shoulders, draw a slow, deep 
breath, begirming at the waistline, and forcing 
the air into the lungs until every particle is 
filled. The first sense of movement will be the 
expansion of the waistline, which expansion 
must be held while the upper part of the 
lungs is being filled with air. The contracting 
and drawing down of the diaphragm should 
be distinctly felt, but on no account should the 
movement be permitted to extend below the 
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diaphragmatic region, and into the abdomen. 
Neither must there be any upward movement 
of the chest muscles during the completion of 
the inhalation. If the chest is muscularly 
raised after the lower part of the lungs has 
been filled, the diaphragm relaxes and part of 
the air in the lower lungs is forced up into the 
chest, instead of being held while additional 
air is inhaled. With a httle intelligent, ob- 
servant practice, you should soon be able to feel 
how nature has intended the lungs to be filled 
and how to draw each breath so that the entire 
air space may be filled to capacity. After all, 
that is exactly what the teon "deep breathing" 
means — filling every particle of air space in 
the lungs before exhaling, and while this may 
seem a prosaic and uninteresting point at which 
to begin to work for the grace and ebarm of a 
cultured voice, you positively must lay this 
physical foundation if you hope for any suc- 
cess in your later work. 

The following exercises must be practiced 
faithfully each day until correct breathing be- 
comes automatic, and until the normal capacity 
of the lungs has been reached. For at least 
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two weeks no olher exercises than these breath- 
ing exercises should be taken up — the vocal 
exercises cannot be correctly or advantageously 
perfonned if the breath foundation has been 
neglected. 

' ExEHctsB 1. (7*0 he iaicen each morning on rising and 
each night before retiring, before an open wtndom.) Stand 
erect, with the head and neck well poised, hands on hips 
and ahouldera back and down. Every part of the body 
must be perfectly easy, and Uie chest and shoulders quite 
loose and relaxed. All breathing exercises must be taken 
with the mouth closed. Now through the nose draw a 
slow, full breath, feeling the expansion first at the waist- 
line, then through the middle part of the lungs, and last in 
the upper chest region. When the luugs are completely 
full, hold the breath while you mentally count three, then 
slowly and completely exhale, relaxing the diaphragic 
6rst {which you will notice mostly as a movement whidi 
lessens the size of the waistline) then let the lower ribs 
relax, and lastly allow the chest to sink. This completes 
the emptying of the lungs. Again count three, and repeat 
the exercise. 

The number of times for the above exercise, 
as well as the number counted between breath- 
ings, varies with individuals. You may find 
it difficult to bold yoiu- breath at all between 
inhaling and exhaling, in which case you should 
begin by counting one, increasing the period 
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as your lung control is built up. The maxi- 
mum nimiber to count between should be five, 
and the maximimi number of breaths should 
be ten. If you find this method of breathing 
induces giddiness, then you must stop at the 
first such symptom, and increase your daily 
number of breaths gradually, until this dis- 
agreeable condition is cured. Giddiness is a 
sure indicative that you do not customarily 
fill your lungs in breathing. 

Exercise i. At some time during the day wliea you 
ue able to take a leisurely walk (not rushing to business 
orappointmenla), breathe in rhythmic harmony with your 
steps. Inhale during three steps, hold for three steps, 
exhale during three steps, hold for tliree steps. Con- 
tinue this as long as there is no sense of strain. If you 
have difficulty in holding the breath for three in the be- 
ginning, then commence with one or two and increase as 
you are able. In alt breath development, make haste 
slowly. Slow growth is pennanent grovrth. You will 
eventually be able to breathe rhythmically with a step- 
beat of four or 6ve, In this exercise do not let the chest 
fall as in the previous one. Let the exhalation atop 
with the releasing of the ribs. 



ExBBCisB 3. Stand erect, sliotdders down and back, 
efaest high and relaxed, hands at sides. Exhale. Now 
rmtse the arms straight out at the sides and on up until 
the bftcks of the huuts meet above the bead. B^po ib- 
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haling with the first movemeat of the arms, and continue 
the inhalation till the hands touch. Exhale while you 
lower the arms to their original position. Ten fuK move- 
ments. 

REVIEW 

Why must the storage capacity and control <rf tlie breath 
be developed? 

In what part of the body is the air force stOTed? 

Why does breath development and control improve the 
general health? 

What are the two most common mistakes made in 
faulty methods of attempts to increase breath capacity? 

Why is extreme chest breathing incorrect? Why ex- 
treme abdominal breathing? 

What shape are the lungs, and where is the greatest 
storage space? 

I Describe the normal sequence of expansion and con- 
traction in correct breathing. 

What is the diaphragm, where is it placed? 

What is the action of the diaphragm in its relation to 
the filling and emptying of the lungs? 
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CHAPTER in 

DEEP BREATHING, rFS DEVELOPUENT AND 
CONTROL 

IN the previous chapter we worked chiefly 
with the development of the breath capac- 
ity. We are now ready to cany our 
practice a little further, and attack the next 
step — breath control. If you are taking up 
this study for singing preparation, or for public 
speaking, then this is quite the most important 
work for you that you can choose. Breath 
control is the very keynote of all that is good 
or worth while in the enlarged vocal effort de- 
manded by either singing or public speaking. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon its value 
— too much work cannot be given to its ac- 
complishment. Even for conversational speech 
its importance can scarcely be overrated. In- 
numerable vocal faults, and very ba<l ones 
at that, have their very root in a lack of breath 
control. Obviously therefore, to acquire a great 
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breath force wiUioat gotng to aotne paizis to 
learn how to use it, would be to mate the efiwt 
ahrady taken. 

We have already learned that three fatAoa 
arc involved in complete exhalation — the re- 
laxation of the diaphragm, the release and 
relaxation of the ribs, and the depression of the 
upper chest. Complete exhalation takes place 
only in breathing exercises. In normal breath- 
ing the chest should not be depressed, since it 
is important that some reser\% breath remain 
in the lungs at all times. For public speaking 
and ain^ng as little relaxation as possible of the 
upper ribs should be allowed, since this insures 
plenty of reserve force, and facilitates the 
rapidity and ease of inhalation. The lungs 
are exceedingly elastic and expel the air auto- 
matically immediately the process of inflation 
ceases unless definitely controlled. We shall 
consider as our greatest medium of control, 
then, a strong, well-developed diaphragm. 

Let me give you a word of caution before we 
begin to work on this important muscle. Do 
not try to cultivate its use by pushing out or dovm 
irUo the abdomen. Such practices do absolutely 
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no good from the standpoint of voice control, 
and do instead a great deal of harm. There 
should be no sense of strain in the abdomen 
at all — the diaphragm lies just about at the 
waistline, and its action is up toward the chest 
in contraction, and down again into its norma) 
place in relaxation. In other words, during in- 
halation the waistline should seem to increase 
in size, and during exhalation it should seem to 
be getting sniallcr. The increase in size should 
seem to take place at the sides, not strongly 
in front, though there will be some slight ex- 
pansion there also. In relaxation there may 
be some reflex action of the upper abdomen, 
which will seem to be drawing in, but this is not 
harmful. The harmful practice is to push the 
lower abdomen out of position during either 
inhalation or exhalation. 

Strength and flexibility are the dominant 
qualities of a useful diaphragm. Strong, that 
it may be able to expel the air from the lungs as 
suddenly and as thoroughly as you may wish, 
or that it may be able to hold its position and 
use its force gradually, if such action is needed 
lor tbe holding of a long-drawn-out note or the 
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speaking of a lengthy phrase. Flexible, that 
it may respond instantly, without your con- 
scious effort, to any demand you may make 
on it. Both these qualities may be acquired 
through exercise. 

Make a carefuJ examination of your method 
of breathing to discover where you need 
correction. I have frequently found, among 
iromen students, an absolute absence of any 
nxovement at all of the diaphragm. In some 
instances the student has obtained conscious 
control of diaphragmatic movement only after 
a number of lessons. Men, on the other hand, 
frequently breathe too much with the ab- 
dominal movement. To discover your par- 
ticular method, breathe strongly with the hands 
on either side of the body directly on the waist- 
line. Try to observe if there is an outward 
movement of the front of the waistline as well 
as at the sides. If there is not, and several 
successive breathings fail to bring the dia- 
phragmatic movement to yoiu- notice, then try 
this way: Lie on the floor on your back, legs 
extended and arms lying quietly at yoiu* sides. 
Let your head rest on the floor and the whole 
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body remain entirely relaxed. Take two or 
three normal breaths, without effort. Now 
place your hands lightly on your waistline in 
front, and lake a fairly deep breath. You will 
then teel the movement of the diaphragm quite 
distinctly. Continue this for a few moments, 
noticing very carefully just where the move- 
ment occurs, and the way in which you breathe 
in order to secure such movement. When you 
feel you imderstand the method, rise and try 
to repeat the process on your feet. You may 
succeed the first time, or you may not, but no 
matter how evasive your particular muscle may 
be, persist until you have it under control. 
You simply cannot learn to speak well until 
you have established control of diaphragmatic 
pressure. 

ExEBCise 1. Take a full breath, hands on bips, 
shoulders down, chest high. Round the lipe to the forma- 
tion of the letter O. With the throat and mouth entirely 
relaxed, let all the breath escajie at onoe on a whispered 
" Ho." Close the mouth, take a new breath throu^ the 
nose, and repeat the explosive "Ro." In breathing in, 
the whole upper pari of the body should fill, but in the 
sudden release of the breath on "Ho "you should be con- 
•eious only of a violent "dmwing-in" of the diaphragm. 
with the movemeat entirely at the fioot ol the waistliae. 
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Practice this for two periods of five minutes each every 
day until the action of the diaphragm is very free and full. 

Exercise 2. Stand erect, hands at sides, entire body 
easily relaxed. This exercise is one of progressive count- 
ing. Take a full breatli, count 1. Through the mouth 
replace any expenditure of breath, count 1, 2, Ag^ fill 
up whatever you may have used of your air supply, through 
the mouth as before, count 1, 2, 3. Breathe again through 
the mouth, count 1, 2, 3, 4. Breathe through mouth, 
count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Breathe through mouth, count 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. Continue in this way until you reach 10. This 
will probably be sufficiently high for the first week. For 
the second week you may try to reach IS. By the third 
week you should be able to reach 20. Do not allow 
any breath to escape between counts. You will notice 
that I have particularly used the words "replace any 
expenditure of breath." By that I mean just the breath 
you have used to speak the words — none must escape 
after the final figure before you bepn to inhale for the 
nert count. In other words, there must be no breatkittff 
out at all, and only as much breath as is absolutely neces- 
sary for the vocal effort must be allowed to escape during 
the repeating of the count. There should be a definite 
drawing-in feeling of the diaphragm as each number is 
repeated, and each word must be spoken clearly and 
forcefully. An excellent plan is to stand at the end of a 
long room, and try to hit the wall at the further end with 
each word. Keep your pitch low. and count slowly. This 
is an excellent exericse for public speakers. 

Exercise 3. From a newspaper or magazine choose a 
long paragraph, one which may be read with very little 
inflection. Take a full, deep breath and begin to read. 
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without inflection and without stopping or droppiag the 
voice al punctuation marks. Read as many words as 
you can in one breath, tlien stop and mark the place. 
Read fairly loudly and at a normal rale of speed. Con- 
tinue to read, making a murk al the place where the second 
breath ends. Complete the whole paragraph in this way- 
Read this same paragraph each day for a week, remarking 
as your breath control increases and you are able lo speak 
a greater number of words with each breath. This is a 
very valuable exercise, and should be kept up for several 
weeks, changing the paragraph each week. Do not take 
more lime than necessary to mark the p>eriods — while 
you are inhaling the next breath should be sufficient time. 
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ExEBCiss 4. Stand 'erect, hands on hips so that the 
fingers almost meet at the waistline in front. Round the 
lips to form the sound "Oo." Take a full, deep breath. 
With the throat relaxed, and the tongue IjHng in the floor 
of the mouth, its tip resting against the lower teeth, make 
the sound "oo," holding the sound as long as possible. Let 
the diaphragm relax as slowly as you possibly can, and try 
to keep the ribs from wnkiag until almost all the breath 
is expended. You will be able to feel the diaphragmatic 
action with the finger tips, and your thumbs will he <iiuck 
to feel the sinking of the ribs. Keep the sound on a low, 
conversational note. It may be well to time yourself 
with the minute hand of a watch, so that you may be able 
to check your improvement from day to day. The ob- 
ject of the exercise is to strengthen the diaphragm and 
increase its resistive qualities. You wiU probably find 
that the sound is distinctly "wobbly" for the first few 
times. Work towards niaJung the note as long and u 
smooth M posmble. A wavy quality in the sound Lndi- 
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I of the diaphi&gm; tins will disappear if 
tbe aaaaae is pentstcd in. Five minutes each day should 
be ffvea to this work, until the diaphragm is completely 
under oontrc^ 



This next exerdse should not be taken up 
until you have obtained pretty fair results with 
the previous ones. It is called a "hitting" 
exercise, and while it is rather explosive, in the 
same way as Exercise No. 1, it also trains the 
diaphragm to graded effort. It is most useful 
in its result on the unhappy habit of raising the 
voice to obtain more volume. While this is a 
very popular fault, the idea is entirely erroneous, 
since a low, conversational tone can be heard 
mucli more distinctly in a large hall, if the 
proper diaphragmatic power is behind it, than 
can a high, imperfectly produced tone. 

KxERCisG fi. Choose a long room for this exerdae if 
pwuible. /Vrrange u Ust of words, say half a dozen or so 
for eftch exercise period, preferably of not more than two 
syllables. Standing about three feet from the farthest 
wall, repeat one of these words in an ordinary, oonversa- 
tionnl tone, very distinctly, and with recognizable move- 
ment of tlie diaphra^i, but with only just sufficient volume 
to reach the three feet between you and an imaginaiy 
person by the wall. Now walk back six feet, and say the 
same word, in exactly tbe same {utcb, but with an ia* 
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creaae in volume sufficient to cover the odditiooal six fert 
of space. Walk back six more feet, and repent the same 
word again, this tioie with more force and more volume, 
Btill being careful lo keep the conversational pitch. Now 
back to the extreme end of the room, and repeat the word 
once more, using sufBcient force and volume to carry the 
word to the farther wall, clear across the room, but re- 
tuning the original pitch and tone. The whole value of 
this exercise lies in increasing the force and volume with- 
out rai»ng the pitch, or note, of the voice. At first it will 
seem impossible to speak louder without also letting the 
voice run higher, but here again perseverance will make 
you the conqueror. At each exercise period repeat a list 
of six words. 

In working out all the above exercises, great 
benefit will be Rained from iJie practice of hold- 
ing up the ribs during exhalation, instead of 
letting them fall with the relaxing of the dia- 
phragm, as they are naturally inclined to do. 
It is very difficult at first to keep the ribs from 
falling during exhalation which accompanies 
either speaking or singing, but persistent prac- 
tice will overcome this tendency, with the 
result that there will be a great gain in power 
and reserve force. Inhalatioa between sen- 
tences during speech, or between phrases in 
singing, must be through the mouth. Sn<4i 
breath must be as full as possible, without 
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noise, and the intake must be verj' sudden and 
sharp. If the ribs are already raised, there is 
nothing to interfere nith the rapid flowing 
into the lungs of the air, while if the ribs are 
allowed to fall, each breath must be accom- 
panied by the increased effort of raising them 
again. Nothing is so disturbing to an audi- 
ence as an appearance of effort in the breathing 
of a performer, whether in reading or singing. 
Complete ease and poise are suggested by 
correct and easy methods of breath taking — 
and such methods may be practiced by every- 
one. These are the natural methods. 



REVIEW 

What three factors are involved in complete exhala- 
tion? 

Should there be any downward movement of the ab- 
domen? 

What is the normal position of the diaphragm, what ita 
action in inhalation, and what in exhalation? 

What are its most neecBsary qualities, and why? 

Is diaphragmatic control very necessary or otherwise? 

Analyze the reason for each exercise, and what may be 
gained from the practice of each. 

Describe the entire process of a properly controlled in- 
halation and exhalation ta public speaking or singing. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE OBQANS OF AKTICULATION 

OUR next step is the utilization of th« 
breath in vocalization. In the con- 
sideration of the division of words into 
sounds we are accustomed to think of all 
sounds as either consonants or vowels. This is 
a very general division, and must be subjected 
to several sub-divisions if we are really to 
understand the principle of sound production. 
Suppose we divide the consonants first. By 
careful examination and experiment we shall 
find these may be derived as follows; 

Atpiraies. Thi^ae are soundless and produced by the 
flow of tlie brcaU) through the larynx, cither un- 
impeded, as in "H." or impeded sUghtly by sound 
positions of the articulutoiy orpins, as in " F." 

2. VibranU. Or continuants, ma they are sometimes 
called. These are sounds such as "M." "V." "N," 
whicli are produced by the continued sounding ol 
the vocal ^-ibration while the organs of arlicubtioa 
an ID certain required pomtioos. 
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S. EifUmm*. TligeMe wirtnoBiMk»"P.""T.""K." 

«Uck « BMfe br the anUo. idiup movement 
«ftkl^ or !<»««. 

4. Sombif EzTitamct. SoonfiBc exfJoaves ore those 

wliicb are formal in tbe same way as tbe <firect ex- 
plosives, hot to wincb ii added tbe vocal vibratioo. 
7lKseai«nKfawtndiai''B.-- "D." 

5. SOdMt*. ThcM are ndi aoonds as " S." idiere tbe 

Imatbis foned tbroogkaEticfilatorT- positioiis whidi 
indnoe a hiasiag MNmd. 

6. L amd R. Tbese coasonants seem not to conform to 

any other of tbe general dassificatioDS. Their 
metbods of production are individual and will be 
diacnssed in the text. 

In the foregoing consonant division we find 
that the only difference between any two sounds 
is tbe difference in placement of the articu- 
latory organs. It is necessary, then, that we 
know what these organs are. We shall then 
commit to memory the following sentence: 

The organs of articulaHon are the lips, tedk 
and tongue. 

The business of the organs of articulation is 
to place themselves in such position that the 
fundamental sound of the voice, of which we 
spoke in the previous chapter, is chopped up 
into different shaped pieces. Suppose you do 
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some experimenting. The fundamental sound 
of the human voice is "Ah." This is the only 
sound which can be produced while the organs 
of articulation are ail neutral, and the throat 
open and unimpeded. You may test this for 
yourself. Open your mouth naturally, with 
the teeth about an inch apart, keep your tongue 
quite free and relaxed in the floor of your mouth, 
with its lip resting lightly against the lower 
front teeth. Now vocalize, and note the sound 
that results. You will find that "Ah" is the 
only sound you can make while your articula- 
toiy organs are in this free, natural position. 
From this position you may further experiment 
by allowing the organs of articulation to form 
various consonants, such as "M," "L," "V," 
allowing the original sound " Ah " to flow 
through them without pause. In this way you 
will gain a better imderstanding of what I 
mean when I say that the use of the organs of 
articulation is to "cut up the original sound of 
'Ah' into pieces," pieces whic-h we recognize 
as wonls, or parts of words, which convey to 
our minds certain speci6c ideas. It will also 
cxxiviiice you of the neoessi^ for purifying tke 
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pronunciation of these words or parts of words, 
by seeing that these very important organs of 
articulation are rigidly trained to take exactly 
the correct position when you desire to use any 
certain sound. Inaccurate, sloppy speech is 
the direct result of faidty and inaccurate posi- 
tions of the organs of articulation. 

Please bear in mind that approximately all 
the training must be done with the front of the 
mouth. It is the very tip of the tongue, the 
front teeth, and the middle of the lips which 
require exercise for facility and accuracy. The 
chief speech fault in America is a pronounced 
use of the back of the tongue and the palate In 
pronunciation. " K," "G," and the combina- 
tion "NG" are the only sounds which involve 
the back of the tongue, and if by experiment 
you find that you are using the back of the 
tongue for other sounds, then you should im- 
mediately work to change the action to the 
front of the mouth. 

Since much of the work of training the 
placement of the organs of articiJation is more 
or less mechanical, a great deal can be done 
without involving the vocal cords themselves, 
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as in whispering. If the whispered exercise 
correct, then it follows naturally that 
spoken soimd also will be. You have 
been exercising with the explosive aspirate — 
it is necessary now to leam to control the 
breath on a slow, even, long-drawn-out aspirate. 

ExEBCiBE 1. Stand in position. Hold one haad in 
frant and about .>ix inches from the mouth. Purae the 
bps to their smallest compass, take a deep breath, and 
begin to blow, directing a steady stream of air into the 
open palm of the hand before the moutb. Hold the ribs 
up as long as possible and do not let the chest fall during 
the exercise. Be sure that there is a positive upward move- 
ment of the diaphragm, with an apparent shrinking of the 
sise of the waistline. Continue this exercise for a few 
minutes each day, until you are able to retard the flow ol 
breath a considerable time, at the same time keeping it 
in a steady, even stream. 

ExERCiSB 2. Same exercise as above except that 
upper teeth must be placed on lower lip. the proper posi- 
tion for "F." 

ExEBCisB 3. Same exercise as above except that tip 
of tongue rests lightly against upper teeth, the correct 
position (or "Th." 

The above exercise, if persisted in, will in- 
duce an automatic control of the breath whic^ 
will go far toward the elimination of the veiy 
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common fault of "breathiness" in speech. 
When too much breath escapes with the spoken 
sound, the much needed reserve force is ex- 
hausted, and the sfie-aker is obhged to stop much 
more frequently than is either comfortable for 
himself, or restful to his audience, to renew his 
supply of air. Care should be taken in all 
exercises to use as little breath as possible, some- 
times to the extent of seeming to hold it back. 
The purest sound is that which is produced 
with the minimum amount of breath, the 
quality of the sound being entirely spoiled if 
the out-rush of air can also be heard. Such a 
faulty escape of breath in vocalization is usu- 
ally the result of a weak diaphragm and a re- 
laxed condition of the rib muscles. These may 
be toned up by following the breathing exer- 
cises given m the previous chapter. 

Careful attention must be paid to the 
strengthening of the lips and the tip of the 
tongue. The initial and final consonants, oe 
the consonants which come at the beginning 
and the end of a word, are responsible for the 
shape of the word as it strikes the listeners* 
ears. Perhaps nothing impresses one as so 
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gratif^'iiig, or as such a mark of culture and 
refinement in speech, as the nice attention 
paid to the exact pronunciation of the first and 
last consonants of words. It is a habit well 
worth acquiring, even at some paitis, and only 
a quick control of the lips, and tlie possession 
of a firm and facile tongue-tip, can possibly 
give this unconscious precision of speech which 
is so charming. The following exercise will 
strengthen both lips and tongue: 

ExEBCiBE 4. With the toDgue lying at rest in the bot< 
torn of the mouth. Up resting lightly ogaiDst the lower 
teeth, take a deep breath, and briog the lipa apart with an 
explosive pop. There must be do vocalized aouod of the 
voice, rather the sound of a cork being drawn from a 
bottle. If you whisper the " po " as in " pot " you will get 
the sort of sound, but the breath must be held back, it 
must not be allowed to escape as it does when you whiiiper. 
Hold the breath back, and make the popping sound a* 
often as you can on one breath, bringing the lip* 6nnly 
together before each explosion. When you can hold the 
breath no longer, let it escape and take another deep 
breath. Uold your hand s few inches from your mouth 
while yoH are exerdsing to discover whether or not you are 
allowing the breath to escape with the sound. This ex- 
ercise will strengthen the lipa. This is the poMtion for the 
consonant " P." 

ExEHCUE 5. With the lip* and teeth sUghtJy apart. 
Uke • deep brMth, mod prcas the tip of Ibc toogue afainit 
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the roof of the mouth just behind the upper teeth. Hold 
the breath back as in the previous exercise and draw the 
tongue away from the root of the mouth with a resounding 
"tuh." something the sound of the first part of the word 
" tongue." In this case also the breath positively most 
not be allowed to escape with the sound. Hold the hand 
in front of the mouth to discover whether the breath is 
escaping, and if it is, work on the sound until all the 
breath can be held back. This is an important exercise 
for strengthening the tongue. Both lip and tongue sounds 
are often so soft as to make the words in which they are 
employed almost inarticulate. A delicately firm pro- 
nunciation can be produced only by lips and tongue which 
have been trained to strength and facility. 

The trilling of the letter "R" may next be 
taken up with great profit. Point the tongue 
and place the tip against the roof of the mouth 
a little back from the upper teeth. Direct 
the breath against the tongue-tip in such a way 
that it trills the "R" sound. This can be 
done without vocalization, by using the breath 
alone, but you will find it much easier if you use 
the vocal accompaniment. You may modify 
the exercise later by combining it with Exercise 
No. 5. Let the trilled sound end with the ex- 
plosive "Tuh" sound of the previous exercise, 
taking care that the "Tuh" ia made 
breath is held back. 
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REVIEW 



How may we divide Uie sounds of which words mn nude 
be^des into coosooants and vowels? 

Wh&t are the Aspirates? What the Vibranta? What 
the Explosives? What the Sounding Explosives? Vfhti 
the SibilanU? 

What are the organs of articulation? 

What is the fundamental sound of the human voice aad 
bow is it produced? 

What part of the mouth requires most truning? 

What sounds are produced by the back of the tongue? 

What is " brealhioesB " in speech and bow may it be 
cared? 

What are Exercises 4 and 5 intended to accomplish? 



UETHOD OP SOUNDING 

CONTINUANTS 
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METHOD OF SOUNDING CONTINUANTB 



WHEN the exercises of the preced- 
ing chapters have been thoroughly 
mastered and demonstrated, which 
means that you have developed an adequate 
breath capacity, a strong, free, responsive dia- 
phragmatic action, and a firm, clean movement 
of the lips and tongue-tip, then you are ready 
for the next step — that of bringing the voice 
itself into its proper connection with the ex- 
ereises. 

You will bear in mind that we have only one 
sound to deal with, the soimd "Ah," and tliat 
our work lies entirely with the process of the 
correct modification of this sound, modifica- 
tions which we recognize as words or syllables. 
The sound of "M," for instance, is the sound 
of "Ah" impeded by the closure of the lips. 
For many people "M" has no sound at all, but 
KTvea rather to shut off the sound wherever it 
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is met in a word. AU such continuants as 
"M," "N," "V," "Z," should be sounded both 
before the position is released and for its entire 
duration. Consider the word "man"; the 
vocal sound should begin before the lips come 
apart on "M" and continue through the word 
and on until after the tongue has come away 
from the palate on "N." The entire closing 
off of the voice on both "M" and *'N" is a 
very common fault, completely robbing the 
speech of vocal vibration, and giving a most 
tmcomfortable sense of incompleteness to words 
in which they occur. The voice must always 
be sounded, at all times, in all words except 
where definitely stopped by an explosive con- 
sonant such as "P," "T," "K." The follow- 
ing exercises will demonstrate both the shutting- 
off quality of the explosives "P" and "T," the 
continuing vibration on their opposites "B" 
and "D," and the vibration need for the cor- 
rect prommeiation of "M" and "N." 



Exercise 1, Position of tongue and lips for "Ah." 
Sound " All " b a fairly long note and bring it to a close 
with the sharp explosive used in the " P " exercise in pre- 
vious chapter. Be sure that the breath is checked on the 
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" P " exploMve. Remember " P " is not complete until the 
lips have come apart in the exjilosive. 

ExiiiBt-iaE 2. Position of tongue and lips for "Ah," 
Sound '* Alt " in it fairiy long note, and bring it to a close 
with the sharp explosive used in the "T" exercise. Check 
breath on the "T" sound. Remember that "T" is not 
complete till the tongue baft been brooght aw«y from the 
palate. 

ExEBCiSB S. Position of tongue and lipa for "Ah." 
Soimd " Ah." closing the note on the position for *' M." 
" M " is a continuant, wbicli means Unit the sound is not 
shut off when it is employed. The " M " is not complete 
until the lips have come aiuu't from Uie portion. If you 
take the position slowly it will sound something like (iiis: 
Ah-uh-m-uh. Continue repeating this until you under- 
stand how to keep the vo^^'ul viliration constant from the 
opening on " Ah " and on through the " M," 

ExERcise 4. Position of lips and tongue for "Ah." 
Sound "Ah." bringing Uiesoimd to a close on "N." "N" 
ia a continuant, and the voice must be carried on through 
its pronunciation and until tlie tongue leaves tlie palate 
to complete the sotmd. 

EXERCISB 5. Position of the tongue and bps, for " Ah." 
Take a deep breatli and sound " Ah," closing on " M " but 
continuing the sound until you open again on " Ah." Do 
this about four times on each breath, keeping a definite 
rhythm, allowing as much time to the " M " as you do to 
the "Ah." It should sound something like this: 

Ah — mm — .\h — mm — Ah — mm — Ah — mm — 
The voice must not cense for a moment, bul Bow ri^t 
throng the exercise. Do not oo any account lUinr it 
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to degenerate into a series of " Ma, Ma, Ma." The vibra- 
tion should be so far forward in the mouth that the lips 
tingle during the pronunciation of " M." Do this at least 
ten times each day imtil the use of vibration with " M " 
is instinctive and automatic. 

Exercise 6, Position of lips and tongue for "Ah." 
Take a deep breath and sound "Ah," closing the sound on 
the "N " position. The " N " position is almost exactly 
like the "T" position, the only difference being that the 
tongue is slightly more pointed and a tittle farther back. 
Proceed in the same manner as in exercise 5, with a 
rhythmic change of "Ah" to "N" and back to "N." 
Ah — nn — Ah — nn — Ah — nn — Ah — nn — 
Do not let this become "Na, Na, Na," but see that the 
sound flows evenly through the whole exercise. Do this 
at least ten times each day, until you automatically use 
the vocal vibration with each pronunciation of " N." 



All these exercises sen-e a double purpose, that 
of inducing vibration in the pronunciation of 
sounds to which vibration properly belongs, — 
but in which it is most frequently omitted, — 
and also tends to bring the whole action of 
voice production to the front of the mouth. 
At the risk of seeming to repeat myself I must 
again impress on you the importance of speak- 
ing as much as possible with the front of the 
mouth. When we take ud the study of tone 
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and resonance, as we shall do later, you will 
see how very necessary it is that you gain this 
understanding at the very beginning, and how 
much work you will save yourself later if you 
see that your very earliest efforts are properly 
placed. Remember, too, that in speech you 
have the one science which offers you oppor- 
timitics for practice and improvement at all 
times. Everything you learn in your daily 
practice hour you may immediately put into 
effect in your day's ennploj-ment. It is much 
better to thoroughly absorb one idea and in- 
corporate it into your daily speech Wfore going 
on to anoUier, than to gain a smattering of 
knowledge of the theor>' of good speech with- 
out the practical demonstration which your 
daily conversations offer you for practice. In 
speech matters accomplishment means making 
the improvement so much your own that it 
would sound unnatural to you to say the wrong 
thing. This means the cultivation of the ear 
as well as of the nnnd. Cultivate your ear by 
listening to gootl speech wherever you hear it, 
and by its persistent practice in your study 
hour, and then see that you watch your con- 




versation for the elimination of tlie incorrect 
and the substitution of the correct. 

Vou may vary the foregoing exercises, after 
you are satisfied that you have conquered their 
fundamental principles, by beginning to exer- 
cise to the piano accompaniment. Take the 
octave from lower *'C" to middle "C," since 
this range covers the speaking tones of the 
normal voice. Begin on lower "C," and sound 
*'M" on a long note, closmg on the "P." Take 
a new breath quickly through the mouth, and 
take "M" on C sharp, ending on "P." Pro- 
ceed in this way through the whole octave, 
both whole tones and half tones. Use a full 
breath for each tone, holding the "M" with 
as much vibration at the lips as possible, till 
the breath is almost exhausted, then close 
suddenly with the explosive "P." 
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fMen should use G octave instead of C. In 

all else the method of practice is exactly similar.) 

The same method as that employed above 
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may be applied to the practice of "NT." Take 
a full breath, and beginning with lower C sound 
the continuant "N," holding it until almost 
all the breath is exhausted, then closing on the 
explosive "T." Take a new breath, take "N" 
on C sharp, continue until breath is almost 
exhausted, and close as before on explosive 
"T." Be sure the breath is checked on the 
explosive in each case. Continue in this way 
through the scale, whole and half tone, throw- 
ing the vibration forward to the lips as much 
as you possibly can. Give ten minutes each 
di^ to the practice of these two exercises, 
both up and down the scale, using very full 
breaths, and fiolding the continuant in each 
case as clearly and as evenly as you can. All 
exercises done to the piano scale give flexibility 
to the voice, and are very important in more 
advanced study. 

Before going further, it is necessary now 
that you become fiUIy acquainted with, and 
learn to manipulate, the fundamental sound 
with which all our work really has to do, "Ah." 
With this also you may work to the musical 
scale. Remember that the correct position for 
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"Ah" is the perfectly open throat, the mouth ' 
open to a large oval, the tongue in the floor 
of the mouth, quite relaxed, its tip resting 
against the lower front teeth. Be very sure 
you do not tighten the back of the tongue in I 
order to hold it down. There must be absolute ■ 
relaxation of every part of the mouth and 
throat before the pure tone can be produced. 
Begin as before with lower C, take a big breath, 
and let the tone flow out in a long, pure, steady 
"Ah." Take a new breath quickly through 
the mouth, and repeat on C sharp, holding the 
tone as steady as possible. Contmue in this 
way up and down the scale, trying to keep , 
each note for the same time duration, making 
an even attack and a clear finish. Try counting 
eight beats — mentally, of course — to a note, 
and working to maintain a perfectly even tone 
through the maintainance of the eight beats. 

After three days during which you have given 
ten minutes daily to the above exercise, you 
may begin the following, giving five minutes 
each day to each. Later you may drop the 
first one and give ten minutes each day to the 
foUowmg: J 
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Begin on C as before. Take a deep breatli, 
and open on "Ah." Continue on "C" for half 
the time of your previous exercise, or for 
four beats, then slide up to C sharp for the next 
foxu* beats. At the end of the four beats, take 
another full breath and open on " Ah " on C 
sliarp for four beats, slide up to D for the next 
four beats, Another full breath, open on Ah on 
D natural for four beats, slide up to D sharp 
for the next four beats. Continue in this way 
up and down the scale on the C octave. You 
must be very careful that the tone slides evenly 
from one tone to another — that there is no 
jerk or cessation of sound in passing. Avoid 
any sense of restriction or tightness in the 
throat muscles, and it you find any such ^inp* 
torn, stop and begin over again after you are 
certain your throat is relaxed. 



Many people find great difficulty in attacking 
an open tone, such as " Ah," without a muscular 
contraction of the throat, which gives a sort of 
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clicking sound before the tone. This is called 
the "Glottic shock" and is very injurious to 
good tone. It is the breath which makes sound, 
not muscular action. If you have faithfully 
followed the foregoing exercises you should have 
no trouble of this sort, but you may have al- 
ready developed the habit before taking up 
the work. In that case I can only suggest that 
you concentrate all yoiu- attention on the 
diaphragmatic action during the striking of the 
sound "Ah," until you are able to make the 
tone without involving the throat muscles. 



REVIEW 

What is the object of the first six exercises? 

Where may you demonstrate the advantages gained 
from your daily exercises, outside your exercise period? 

What special value have exercises taken with the piano 
accompan iment P 

What is the Glottic shock and how may it be cured? 
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CHAPTER VI 



LIP VOWEI^ 
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FN all our previous study we have worked 
entirely with the hard consonant sounds, 
the shaping methods of speech. We may 
now take up the study of the liquid sounds, 
the vowels, as we generally call them. We 
shall find that tliere are a great many more 
hquid sounds than the popular division of 
A, £, I, O, U. Instead of making our di\'ision 
by letters, we shall make it by methods of for- 
mation, in this way: 

1. Vowels which are made by changing the 

position of the lips. 
8. Vowels made by the raising or lowering of 

the tongue. 
In the first group we find five sounds, if we 
count the one on which wc start, the fimda- 
mental "Ah.** You will find it interesting to 
work these podttons out for yourself. Begin 
with the lips and tongue in the position for 
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"Ah." Remember to keep the tongue flat 
and the tip resting against the lower teeth. 
Sound "Ah," then draw the lips a little together 
for the second position. If the position is 
correct you will be able to sound "O" as it is 
pronounced in "not" "shot," "pot." Draw 
the lips a little closer and you will have the f 
position for "AWE" as it is pronounced in 
*'chalk," "walk," "fall." Draw the lips yet 
closer and you have the position of the open 
"O" as it is sounded in "know," "show," 
*'low." Draw them yet closer, into a close 
little bunch, and you have the position for 
"OO" as it is pronounced in "do," "cool," 
"choose." 



AH 





AWE 


OH 


OO 


father 


shot 


faU 


know 


boot 



Practice these positions forwards and back- 
wards until you have the placement firmly 
fixed. The vowel sounds are the medium for 
the emotions in speech. All the grace and 
charm and beauty of language lies in the purity 
and responsiveness of the vowels. In extreme 
joy or extreme sorrow expression becomes in- 
articulate and only the voweb lemain. It 




would seem rather unfortunate that the prac- 
tical temperament of the English-speaking 
peoples seems not to lend itself to the cultiva- 
tion of sound in itself as a medium for the 
expression of emotion. It is from the emo- 
tional French, and the more emotional Russian, 
that we get glimmerings of how far a mere sound 
can go toward expressing emotion — emotion 
which perhaps words fail utterly to convey'. 
If you have ever heard Bertha Kalish express 
a world of delicately satirical amusement in a 
murmured sound which comes somewhere in 
the scale between "Ah" and "Uh," or if you 
have heard that same voice using the same 
sound, expressing the most appalling depth of 
human agony, then you ha\'c bad some revela- 
tion of what may be done through the medium 
of sound — just pure sound which has not 
been made into language other than the lan- 
guage of the soul. This is the way in whicJi 
you must think of the vowel soimds of the 
voice, as of something beautiful, radiant and 
responsive, with which you can weave sound- 
pictures to express llie passing action of your 
seoet mind. The work of placing them cor- 
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rectly may seem tedious at first, but you cannot 
have colorful speech unless the sounda with 
which your speech is constructed are con 
shaped. So work on your lips until they i 
consciously choose the correct position for i 
vowel you may have it in mind to pronounce. 
Just as the emotional quality of a voice < 
pends on the vowel sounds, so do almost i 
errors of pronunciation, and almost all local--' 
isms of accent. It would be the exception, 
rather than the rule, to find, in a promiscuous 
gathering of a dozen people from as many 
different States, two people who would give 
the same pronunciation to these five simple 
soimds. Such words as "not," "shot," "cot," 
are frequently given the more open, and in- 
correct pronunciation of "ah," making thenkj 
sound like "naht," "shaht," "caht." On the 
other hand, the words "bought," "caught," 
"brought," which should be pronounced in the 
*'AWE" positions, are lowered to the "O" poov 
tion and pronounced "bot," "cot," "brot.T^ 
The "OH" soimd, which should be made wilJ 
the lips entirely rounded, as in the fourth j 
tion, is frequently spoken with a straight moutj 
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robbing it of all resonance and beauty, and 
making the resultant speech more or less in- 
articulate. If you find that the positions re- 
quired in the exercise do not produce the sound 
you are accustomed to associate with the 
words given as a guide, then your pronuncia- 
tion is incorrect, and you should immediately 
go over your vocabulary to reconstruct your 
understanding of such sounds. The lists of 
words following are arranged in relation to their 
required lip placement. 



AH 





AWE 


OH 


00 


tilher 


not 


tall 


open 


shoot 


bath 


shot 


call 


load 


root 


calf 


from 


bought 


road 


boot 


laugh 


kno<'k 


mmght 


bold 


canoe 


dam 


cough 


ought 


know 


thnmi^ 


card 


lot 


aU 


below 


spoon 


cart 


rod 


taught 


coal 


food 


farm 


rot 


pause 


hole 


soup 


«tarv« 


■ob 


halt 


cold 


roof 


adc 


Tom 


launch 


rose 


ooze 


I»" 


moth 


forced 


nose 


tooth 




tarn 


haul 


though 


move 


aunt 


lost 


torch 


own 


cool 


mut 


was 


north 


boat 


school 


W( 


wash 


ball 


close 


soothe 


jMk 


watch 


warm 


folk 


boom 


*«t 


tM 


hone 


won't 


smooth 
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AH O AWE OH OO 

calm swamp four roast you 

brancli fond forth loath true 

crafty wasp port hope prune 

glass soft cork loaf fruit 

Any list of words given in a book of this 
nature must necessarily be extremely limited 
and inadequate. This list is sufficiently large, 
however, to help you to discover whether or not 
your speech is affected by impurities arising 
from carelessness, or some local accent, which 
should be eradicated. It will be a simple matter 
to complete the list by the aid of any good 
dictionary, especially since you will know just 
where your weakness hes and can concentrate 
on those particular sounds. The most com- 
mon fault is the interchanging of the pronun- 
ciation of words in the second and third 
colunms. Watch these two sounds very care- 
fully, and learn to tabulate your vocabulary 
so that you may place the words in which these 
sounds occur in their correct places. 

After you have carefully familiarized your- 
self with the lip positions as described, you 
may add this to your piano exercise. Take a 
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1 


deep breath, and begin as before with lower C. 1 
You will find it easier to find the position in J 
piano practice if you reverse the previous 1 
order; I 
OO OH AWE O AH 
Begin with the lips drawn up close in the " Oo " 
IMjsition, and slowly and firmly go through the 
positions until you reach " Ah." Make each 
position and each sound quite distinct, letting 
the sound cease before taking up each succeed- 
ing position, but not allowing the lips to relax 
and return to the normal position until after 
"Ah" has been completed. In other words, 
there must be no movement of the lips except 
to open ft little further between each soimd, 
^ and there must be no sound wliile the lips are 
^fe moving. Wlien you reach "Ah" on C natural. 
■ do not break the sound, but slide up to C sharp 
and stop. Begin again on C sharp and slide 
up to D natural on tlic final "Ah." Continue 
in this way, in semitones, for the C octave. 
On C, turn and repeat, in this case sliding 
down a semitone on the final ".\li." Be sure 
that you take a full breath before each new 
"Oo" sound. ^^ 




When you have worked on this a sufficient J 
time to securely place the positions to music, 
you may take the same exercise, but with the 
prolonged sound miming through the scale in- 
stead of shutting it off at each change of posi- 
tion. In this case also you must be certain that 
the movement of the hps is definite and certain, 
with a very clear and definite pause in each 
position before proceeding to the next. In 
each case each position should be held and each 
vowel sounded for as long as would be occupied 
by one slow beat. 

In the second group, vowels made by the 
raising or lowering of the tongue, we find a 
much larger division than in Group I. Also 
a great deal of care is required to secure the 
exact place out of the tongue in order to produce 
the correct sounds. A little experiment teaches 
you these positions. 



J 
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Begin, as before, with the open sound "Ah." 
The lips are well open, oval shaped, and the 
tongue is lying in the floor of the mouth with 
its tip restbg against the lower teeth. The 
teeth should be about an inch apart. Pro- 
nounce the sound "Ah," then raise the tongue 
_ slightly in front, but keeping the tip against 

■ the lower teeth. This position should give 
I you "Uh." Raise the tongue still a little 
H higher, and you have the next vowel sound, 
H one which is very difficult to spell, since the 
1 pronunciation varies in different parts of the 
H country. In the South it would be quite safe 

to spell it *'Er" because the "R" is so soft 
through the South that their pronunciation of 
^ such spelling would approximate the sound 
B very closely. In the West, however, the in- 
H terpretation of such a spelling would not be 
H anything like the sound 1 mean. The fact re- 1 

f mains, however, that this same soft "Er." J 

jiroduced by the third position of the tongue, ^^^| 
is the correct pronunciation for such words as ^^H 

■ "bum," "firm," "nurse," and if my Western ^^B 
^M readers seriously desire to standardize their 1 
H speech, I am afraid they must give up their 1 
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very pronounced "R's" and adopt somethiDg, 
not quite as soft as the almost indecipherable 
Southern "R," but the sound which results 
from this third tongue position. This sacrifice 
to good speech will compensate them by help- 
ing to bring the whole pronunciation forward 
to the front of the mouth. The "R" as it is 
pronounced in the West pulls the tone back to 
the throat in every word in which it is used. 
Since it is hard to recover the position in time 
for the next word, the whole method of speech 
production is adversely affected by this single 
instance of incorrect pronunciation. 

REVIEW 

How are vowels formed? Classify the meUiods of 
production. 

How many vowels are formed by the action of the lips? 

Describe this action, and name the vowel sounds. 

On what does the " picture painting " quality of the 
voice depend, oti the voweb or on the consonants? 

What is the most common type of mispronunciation of 
vowel sounds? 

What is the object of the exercises given? 

How are the vowels in Group 2 produced? 

What is the correct pronunciation of such words aa 
"hurt," "curl," and describe the position required for 
such pronunciation? 
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H soun< 



THE fourth of the tongue positions, 
which is slightly higher than the po- 
sition for "Er," brings us to quite 
safe and undlsputable ground — the familiar 
**A" as we use it in "cat," "flat," "gnat." By 
raising the tongue a little higher yet, we get 
"Eh" as it is pronounced in "fetch," "let,"* 
" get." The next position, a little higher, pro- 
duces *'A," as in "mail," "fate." "make"; a 
little higher yet brings "i" as in "bit," "ship," 
"lit," and the next position, a little higher and 
the final one, gives us "EE." We find, there- 
fore, that there are seven positions for the 
tongue, with seven consequent sounds, if we 
eliminate from the count the original "Ah." 



\^Tiile you are finding the positions for these 
sounds, the teeth should remain at the original 
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inch apart, and the lips should not move. 
There is no other organ involved at ail in the 
production of the vowel sounds named above 
than the tongue. This is why the exaggerated 
mouthing of many inferior actors and public 
Jeers is so absurd — because the whole 
process of correct speech is so simple and un- 
affected, and requires so httle movement. This, 
of course, providing that the movement used 
is the correct one. The use of the back of the 
mouth and the jaws, the latter to any extent 
not warranted by the requirements of any 
particular word, results in thickened and 
labored speech very unpleasant to hsten to. 
The quiet refinement of cultured diction goes 
further than mere accuracy of pronunciation — ■ 
it is reflected in the very ease and unaffected- 
ness with which correct speech is produced. 
Take, for instance, this very word we have been 
using so much, the word "correct." Say it 
entirely with the front of the mouth, using only 
the extreme tip of the tongue, and with scarcely 
a perceptible movement of any other part but 
this little tongue-tip. Notice with how little 
effort the word may be said, yet how cleau 
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and clear and delicate the pronimciation is. 
Now try it the oUier way, the way in which 
the majority of the people you meet will say it 
— without any pointing of the tongue, and with 
all the action m the middle or back of the 
mouth. The further back you carry the pro- 
nunciation, the more muddled will l>e tlie sound, 
and the more obnoxious and awkward the 
movement of the jaws required to eject the 
poor, distorted word. This one comparison 
will be sufficient to con\'ince you of the value 
of speech training. 

In the arrangement of the exercises I am 
suggesting from chapter to chapter, you will, 
of course, eliminate the earlier ones as they 
fulfil their purpK>se, adding the more advanced 
as you feel you arc ready for tlicni, but always 
keeping the entire group of exercises well within 
/our daily capacity. Nothing will be gained 
by trying to hurr>' over the earher ones, sJDce 
they are the preparation for the later and more 
advanced. Charm and culture of voice cannot 
be gained in a moment, nor without some ex- 
penditure of thought and time. In your daily 
exercise you will learn the simple fundameotals 
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— in your daily speech you will use this knc 
edge to purity and improve your vocal habilj 
The daily practice of the tongue positioc 
will be taken up m the same way that you han 
already been studying the lip positions. G 
over the entire range of positions, forward an 
backward, until each position is quite clear t 
you, and until the resulting sounds are del 
and precise. As soon as you are quite familij 
with each position, you may add this also t 
your exercises with the piano. Begin on low( 
C as before, take a deep breath, and ht 
ginning with "Ah" take the positions in the 
normal rotation, pausing, as before, after sounc 
ing one position and before passing on to tli 
next. Do not slide to the next semitone on thi 
exercise, but finish on the original note. Tak 
a deep breath, and repeat on the next semitom 
Continue until middle C is reached. Then g 
down the scale as before. After this has bee 
accomplished to your satisfaction you may be 
gin to practice without the pause, letting th 
tone run through the entire range of position 
and gliding on Ee to the next semitone scale 
With the faciUty of vowel placement vhid 
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these exercises will give you if they are faith- 
fully and persistently performed, you will have 
laid a fouudatioa of tone purity which will 

I f . I ^ I . I 
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Ihijhirft4i^i*>« AKidwtihwaiM.' 



• diw*iM AhA«TtAv<l •• AhiiiM'aAwtlM. 



Continue to C natural, 
insure the most thorough success for the rest of 
your study. 

The following list of words should be carefully 
examined and compared with your habitual 
method of prontmciatlon, in order that you 
may correct any faulty words and build up an 
understanding of standard style. 
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twn 
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Una 
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Fnitioi 


Position 


Position 


Poshioa 


I 


2 


S 


4 


All 


Uh 


Er 


A 


Bask 


fun 


binl 


than 


France 


bun 


thiid 


lant 


brass 


shut 


leam 


canteen 


draught 


come 


curse 


gas 


draft 


blush 


thirst 


mass 


glance 


flush 


kirk 


has 


slant 


club 


purse 


shaU ; 


plant 


truck 


surly 


patch 


rather 


brush 


mercy 


gather 


n»itioii 


Position 


Position 


Position 


S 


6 


7 


8 


Eh 


Aye 


I 


Ee 


peck 


fate 


sieve 


leaf 


leg 


crate 


fish 


neat 


let 


name 


milk 


alecp 


gem 


pay 


guild 


speak 


webb 


they 


film 


dream 


egg 


say 


kiln 


brief 


deaf 


play 


limp 


stream 


hedge 


frame 


sing 


dream 


felt 


gray 


crypt 


clean 


twelve 


plague 


stiff 


pea 


America 


haste 


victim 


me 


bread 


faint 


quill 


league 


friend 


whale 


dish 


field 


dread 


naU 


thick 


scheme 


The words chosen seem to be veiy simple. 


bat since every long, 


or compound. 


word is 
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made up of several smaller syllables, it is ob- 
vious that if the pronunciation is coireded in 
the smaller, the greater which is formed of a 
CombiDation of the smaJler, must of necessity 
also be correct. Moreover, there is frequently 
a distinct tendency to make a simple, one-sound 
word into something approximating a com- 
pound word, and you should be especially care- 
ful to watch for and correct this failing while 
you are working on the above list. Such words 
as "dm," "cream," "firm," "child," "field/* 
**iiame," "quill," are quite frequently made 
to sound as though they were made up of two 
syllables instead of one, as, "el-lum," "chi- 
lUd," "cre-um," **fir-um," "fee-uld," 
"na-um," "quee-ul." Except where a new 
syllable is indicated, as in " mer-cy," the origi- 
^ nal sound must be continued throughout the 

■ word. This habit of forcing a word into two 

■ syllables is caused by returning the tongue to 1 
the second position, after the indicated vowe! 1 
is spoken, before going on to the next conso- J 
nant. The tongue action is "N'A-UM" or B 
"N-«-e-M." This lowering of the tongue 1 

■ after the correct vowel is sounded ts uimeoes- H 
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sary and faulty. The tongue should be held 
in the original vowel jrosition, which in this case 
is "A" or Position 6, until the Ups have been 
brought togethet on the "M" position. This 
habit of returning to the "Uh" or second posi- 
tion before closing a syllable is the result of the 
almost general placing of the whole speech 
action too far back in the mouth, involving the 
back of the tongue. If you try to make your 
vowels with the back of the tongue, then you 
must necessarily pull the tongue down again 
after the vowel in order to make it possible to 
bring your lips together for the final consonant. 
This is why backward speech is so clumsy in 
sound and so ungainly in action. All this 
convulsive action of the jaws and tongue is un- 
natural, and being unnatural, is consequently 
offensive. 

Position 5, or "Eh." may also be a pitfall for 
you. Unfortunately one becomes so accus- 
tomed to the sound of the speech of one's own 
locality that one can only discover its faults by 
careful comparison of sounds. That is why 
the list of words is necessary. "Gem" and 
*'Let," for instance, are pronounced 
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correctly eveiywhere, but in order to discover 
whether you are saying "aig" for "egg," you 
must have "gem" and "let" to use for com- 
parison. The sound in *'egg" should be ex- 
actly that of "let," as also must be the sound 
in "twelve" not "twailve," and "bread** 
not "braid." 

Again the word "deaf" is pronounced with 
the same sound as in "let." On no acx»unt 
should it be pronoxmced "deef." Perhaps the 
greatest, because the most inexcusable fault, 
is that of pronouncing "America" — not 
"Amurica." The sound in "i\mer-ica" is ex- 
actly the same as in the rest of the words; there 
b no excuse for the ugly, backward pronuncia- 
tion which is so prevalent, "Amur." Test 
the 6rst part of the word with the other wonia 
of the list, and if you have not been using this 
position, then change at once. Survly one 
should be able to properly pronounce the name 
of one's native land. 
I Examine carefully Position 7 — **I." Here 
ag^n the definite position of "I" as in "It" 
should be held for the whole word. It is not 
"mee-ulk" but "milk," not "fee-ulm" but 





"film," not "thee-uk" but "thick." See! 
that the tongue finds the "I" position as soon 
as the previous consonant has been spoken, 
then hold it right through to the next consonant . 
Then you have a clean, fine pronunciation 
You see it all leads to the same old rule, speak 
only with the front of the mouth and wit h the 
tip of the tongue. 



REVIEW 

How many positions are there for the toDgue in vowel 
sounds? 

What should be the position of the mouth and teeth 
during practice for these positions? 

Name some of the faults of pronunciation whidi result 
from using the back of the tongue. 

What is the method by which a simple one sound word 
is erroneously changed to a compound word? 

Where should all pronunciation be placed? 
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You will probably have noticed that 
several familiar sounds which you have 
been in the habit of reckoning among 
the vowels are missing from our list. "I," as 
in "find" and several otiier sounds which are 
decidedly not consonants, must have a home 
somewhere, and you liave been wondering where 
we are going to place them. They are vowels, 
it is true, but they are compound vowels, made 
up of the simple vowels you have already 
studied. Tlie four pasitions of the Hps and the 
seven positions of the tongue, together with 
the original sound "Ah," comprise all the open 
sounds in the English language. All others 
are combinations of these. There are six vowel 
sounds which are combinations of two simple 
vowd sounds. These are: 
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Positions 


Positions 


Positions 


7T.- 


5L. 


IT. — 6L. 


»L. — 7T. 


I — 


Oo 


Ah — Oo 


Awe— I 


hue not hoo 


how brow 


boy 


lure 


loor 


cow house 


coy 


nude 


nood 


now proud 


annoy 


tune " 


toon 


allow crowd 


oa 


duke •' 


dook 


frown slouch 


noise 


stew 


stoo 


trowel thou 


soil 


yule " 


Yool 


sound thousand 


spoil 


sue 


soo 


plow pound 


foil 


resume " 


resoom 


stout found 


broD 


sewer " 


30oer 


scout town 


employ i 


knew " 


knoo 


trout noun 


voice 


grew " 


groo 


drown cloud 


troy 1 


Positions 




Positiona 


Positions 1 


1 — 6T. 




ft — 2T. 


4T. — ST. I 


Ah — I 




I — er 


Eh — er " 


Sad 




hear 


hair 


bind 




tear 


care j 


kind 




near 


chair I 


sigh 




fear 


there 1 


ni^t 




dear 


vaiy 1 


lite 




seer 


prayer 


bright 




brear 


square 


hei^t 




year 


swear 


he 




sneer 


tear J 


neither 




spear 


flare 1 


ciy 




clear 


blair J 


gier 




pier 


scare^^^l 


thine 




mere 


spatei^^^H 


mine 




rear 


nu< ^H 
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queer 


fair ^H 
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The second list is that which is most fre- 
quently nmpronounced, from the sauic fault 
we have already meationed, a too backward 
placemeut of the speech. I cannot remember 
ever having had a student who did not have to 
do some work on this sound, and many have 
had to labor for weeks before securing a satis- 
factory pronunciation of this vowel combina- 
tion. The most general type of substitution is 
a combination of "T 3 — T 6— T 2 — or 
"A" (as in "cat"). "I" (as in "it"), "Uh" 
(as in "shut"). It is a little difficult to de- 
scribe such a sound, but if you will go over 
this list of words, substituting "Ah-oo" for 
the sound you have been making, you will 
readily !je able to place any error of sound 
which may be habitual to you. Try it this 
Via,y: "H ah-oo se — House," "P-ah-oo-nd — 
Pound," "N-ah-oo-n — Noun," and so on, until 
you have grown accustomed to the correct 
soimd for this combination vowel. Such a 
method will bring the tone right to the front 
of the mouth, where it belongs, and so shape 
the resonators that the best tone qualify can 
be used od it. Bemember to opea each word 
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directly on the full "Ah" sound, the open, 
natural sound of the voice. 

The common fault met with regarding the 
first Ust is so obvious that I have written it in 
opposite the words. Such words as "Knew" 
are compound and should be given two distinct 
sounds, not deprived of the first sound and 
changed to a straight "00" vowel placement. 

The fifth Ust may be worked on with this 
same fault in view. Such words as "Dear** 
have two distinct sounds, and should not be 
limited to the one soimd, "EE." As a mattei 
of fact, as you will see by consulting the posi- 
tion notations, the sound "EE" does not occur 
in these words at all — the tongue is not raised 
above the next position to "EE" — which is 
"I," as in "it." Work very carefully on this 
sound to get the two distinct positions, keeping 
the "R" soft, and refraining from the clenched 
sound which the use of "EE" gives to these 
words. 

There is just one sound which seems to be a 
combination of both lip and tongue positions, 
and that is the sound of "OO" as it is used 
in such words as "coxUd," "should," "good.** 
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It is this sound which* combined with "Ah" 
and *'£r" makes the compound vowel sound 
of " Ah-oo-er," as it is used in "hour," 
"tower," "flower," "cower" 

I have found that stuacnts generally weaty 
of word study, yet since this is the very basis 
of speech, it is obviously necessary that much 
work of this nature must be accomplished. If 
you need some aid to keep your interest in 
word work, try making up a number of sen- 
tences with a very free use of such sounds as 
you need most drilling in, and repeat these 
during the day at inter\-als, so that the sound 
of the correct pronunciation becomes familiar 
to your ear. Your speech will reflect the 
soimd as you carr>' it in your mind or your 
memory. Leant to think in the correct sound, 
and your organs of articulation w^l obediently 
reproduce the sound as you think it. But 
you cannot fill your memory with the correct 
sound unless your ear has heard it. Ttial is 
why you must repeat aloud again and again 
the correct pronunciation of eveiy word in your 
vocabulary which is at present incorrect. You 
are not starling out on a life task — gocKl 
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speech, and good voice habits, once acquired, 
will remain with you for the rest of your life. 
It is a question siniply of self-examination first, 
to find what is wrong, then to lay out a plan to 
eliminate what you find to be incorrect and 
substitute the correct. There is no need for 
any person to be cxirsed with a disagreeable, 
■flat, inharmonious voice. Nature has been 
generous in her general scheme of architecture 
of the human throat. Every pair of vocal 
cords is capable of producing perfect tones, — 
every set of resonators may be so opened up ': 
that pure tone will result, — every set of teeth ' 
and lips and tongue may be used to produce I 
clear enunciation, provided all these things are | 
normal and uninjured. To speak charmingly | 
means simply to know the correct sound, and i 
then to learn how to so place these various i 
organs of speech so that the soxmd vou know is i 
correct will result. 

With the acquisition of improved prommcla^ j 
tion, you may now begin to read aloud each ( 
day some selection which appeals to you, either 
from newspapers, books or magazines. While 
you must think more or less of your style of 
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reading, be sure you do not sacnfice the sense 
or understanding of your chosen selection. I 
do not advocate reading very much until the 
initial steps of breath and word preparation 
have been thoroughly mastered, because the 
most essential point in reading is to convey, 
by lone and inflection much more than by 
words, the idea which the author had in mind 
when he wrote the article. If you must watch 
your pronunciation and punctuation loo closely, 
then you cannot possibly be sufficiently free to 
either absorb or convey the true inward sense 
of the reading mailer. Be patient, therefore, 
and do not tiy to run before you c-an walk. 
Prepare yourself first of all, then your reading 
will be a joy both to yourself and to your 
hearers. 

The following passage from "The Comedy 
of Errore," Ad 5, Scene I, is an excellent dic- 
tion exercise. Il should be spoken naturally, 
though somewhat firmly, and careful atttrntion 
paid to the initial and final consonants in each 
word: 

iSy liege, I un advised what I say; 
Neither diotinfaed with the eflcct of wise. 
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Nor heady-rash, provoked with ra^ng ire. 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 

Tliis woman locked me out this day from dinnei 

That goldsmith there, were he not packed with 1 

Could witness it, for he was with me then; 

^Tio parted with me to go fetch a chain. 

Promising to bring it to the Porpentine, 

Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 

Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 

I went to seek him; in the street I met him. 

And in his company that gentleman. 

There id this perjured goldsmith swear me down* 

That I this day received of him the chain, 

■Which, God he knows, I saw not; for the which | 

He did arrest me with an officer. 

I did obey; and sent my peasant home 

For certain ducats; he with none returned; 

Then fairly I bespoke the officer 

To go in person with me to my house. 

By the way we met my wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

Of vile confederates. Along with them 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry, lean faced villun, , 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune teller, 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp looking wretch, 

A hving dead man; this pemiciom slave, 

Forsooth took on him as a conjuror; 

And gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse. 

And with no face, as tVere, out facing me. 

Cries out, I was possessed. Then all togetker 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence. 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home. 

There left me and my man, both bound togetfaeu 




Till gDAwing with my teeth my bonds id sunder, 

I gained ny freedom, and immediately 

Ban bilher to your Grace; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames and great indignitiea. 

The whole selection is wTitten in narrative 
form, and should be spoken in that manner. 
Only in the last few lines shotdd there be any 
release of real feeling, though through the 
description of "Pinch" and his treatment, there 
should be a very real struggle to suppress the 
anger which, if he gives way to, will support 
the claim of the others that he is mad. 



REVIEW 

How many sounds commonly looked on as vowels an 
really combinations of two dmple vowels sounds? Name 
them. 

What fault«'are to be avoided in Lists 1. i. and 5? 

Is it pOMJbte for every person to speak wdl tad to 
poAsess a musical voice? 

What is the durf thing to work toward in reading 
ahmd? 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE RESONATORS — THEIR EFFECT ON TONE 
QUALITY 

UP to this point we have been training 
the speech organs specifically; we 
have now to learn of the resonators 
and their effect on the quality of tone which 
accompanies the speech. The resonators are 
little chambers in the throat and nose in which 
the sound produced by the air passing over 
the vocal cords is reinforced and "resounded." 
You will have noticed that some voices are flat 
and "nasal," others may not have the nasal 
quality, but are thin and empty of vibration. 
Others seem to be naturally round and full of 
tone, and you have perhaps thought that such 
differences in quality are inherent in each 
particular voice, and cannot be changed. This 
is not so. It is true that differently shaped 
faces will have differently shaped cavities, or 
resonance chambers, behind them, and that 
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^1 both the shape and size oS these resonance 

H chambers affect the tone produced in them. 

H Hie smallest resonance diamber, however, if 

^1 used to capacity, can furnish the \-ibratoiy 

^M reinforcement necessary for good tone, the only 

H recjuisite being that the whole vocal effort shall 

H be thrown forward so that the chambers may 

H be brought into use. The term "nasal" is 

H entirely incorrect, though I have used the word 

H because it is commonl>' understood to reiat 

B to a particular vocal condition. As a matter 

of fact, the utterly disagreeable and unmusical 
twang generally described as "nasal," is the 
result, not of speaking through the nose as is 
usually supposed, but of speaking back of the 
nose, so that the tone does not pass through 
the valuable resonance chambers situated at 
the upper part of that member. This again is 
best proved by experiment. Take the word 
"no-one"; this will be an excellent word to 
use for demonstration because the "N" in the 
beginning of the word will serve to throw the 
voice well forward into the nasal cavity. First 
9ay it as far back in the mouth as you can place 
it, with veiy little movement of the lips. 
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this way you shut oS the nasal cavity and 
secure what is termed a "nasal" tone. Now 
say the word entirely at the front of the mouth, 
keeping the lips wcU rounded, and sounding the 
"N" for a moment before releasing it for the 
**0." If you have followed these directions, 
you have proved for yourself, far more 
thoroughly than anything I could say would 
prove it, just what is a "nasal" tone. Also 
you have proved how utterly unnecessary it 
is for any person to afflict the unfortunates who 
must associate with him with this objectionable 
"twang." It is entirely a question of where 
the voice is directed — that is all there Is in 
the indulgence or cure of a nasal voice. 

In the exercise in Chapter v, be sure that 
this throwing forward of the voice is continued 
until the edges of the nose quiver with the 
vibration in the "N" exercises and the lips in 
the "M" exerdses. Nothing wHI open up and 
tone the nose and mouth resonance chambers 
as satisfactorily as these "M" and "N" exer- 
cises. The following are excellent exercises for 
bringing the tone into these chambers Bnd 
WfQT from the back of the mouth: 
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Be^^ as boHC^ <h C mm ^Eae ^ 
IhMicteC ■Mwt ifMg Ute Bootl 

fccgtB OD C iUe C rfwp to D Mtanl, haA to C sfamip 
tmk to C. New biealh, begb on C, ifide to C sharp 
P natura], E flat, haxk to D. bock to C afaarp, back to C 
Ncnr bnstfa. Ix^ oo C, slide to E nattnsl, stopping to 
«r)iin<] the iK/te on each semitooe in passing, as before, 
aiut uliHiriK thrtragh earh semitone down back to C. Con- 
tinue in thin way uatil yaa reach G, opening each new 
bwath 00 C. and makiog each breath carry you bac kti 
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Continue adding one semitone each time till jrou reacb 
C nutural. 

ExERCiAB 4. Scale as in last exercise. " N " positioD. 
Take a deep breath, and be^ning on C sound "N," stide 
up to C sbaip, sUde back to C. New breatli, be^n on C. 
slide up to C sharp, D natural, back to C sharp, back to C. 
New breath, beginning on C, elide to C sharp, D natural, 
D sharp, back to D natitraJ, C sharp, back to C. Con- 
tinue in this way until you reach G, as in previous exercise. 




Take a deep bresth, and art lips in " H ** 
position. Throw the resonance wdl forward into the nose, 
end keeping even time, nltcmate '* M " and " X," without 
a connecting vowel. There should be sufficient breath to 
allow four pair without a break: 

M — K — M — N — M— N — M — N— . 

You may follow this to each semitone in the C octave. 
Be careful in changing from " M " to " N " that the tongue 
precedo, or is nmultaneous with, the opening of the liptf 

STa; 

ME.. 
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on " M," otherwise you will get a sound something tike 1 
" M — u — N — " destroying the object of the exercise. | 
Theie must be a distinct hum of vibration through the I 
entire note, coming always through the nose. 




While practicing the above exercises, take , 
each new breath rapidly and silently through 
the mouth. If you find that you are inclined 
to make a breath sound in inhaling, it means 
that your throat and mouth are not clear and 
open, or that your tongue is raised at the back, 
shutting oS the air passages. This fault is 
particularly reprehensible in a singer; the in- 
take of air after a long phase must be so rapid, 
and the cessation of the voice sound is so 
noticeable, that any breath sound is very much 
emphasized. After awhile the audience begins 
to wait for the repeated breath sound,^ rather 
than forcing itself to become absorbed in the 
song, which detracts very much from the charm 
and success of the singer. If you are addicted 
to this painful habit, take part of your exercise 
period to overcome it. Open the mouth to 
about the point you would normally do in tak- 
ing breath between phases, and see that the 
tongue is well down in the floor of the mouth. 



A 
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With the throat well open, and the ribs and 
diaphragm ready tor immediate response, take 
a quick, full breath, endeavoring to entirely 
fill the air tract in the shortest possible in- 
halation. Exhale through the purscd-up lips, 
blowing gently and evenly, and trying to keep 
up the even flow of breath for the longest pos- 
sible period. This approximates the breath 
action during singing, or during public reading 
or speaking, and will cure a noisy inhalation, 
surely one of the most disagreeable and dis- 
tracting habits a singer or speaker can indulge 
in. 

Speak with the lips rounded, just as much 
as the words you are using will allow you to do. 
The rounding of the tips opens up and frees the 
resonance chambers located in the upper part 
of the cheeks, with a consequent improvement 
of vocal tone. Try the following sentence first 
with the lips straight or flexed at the comen 
so that there is no sense of muscular effort — 
then try it with the lips definitely rounded and 
with the tone thrown forward and note the 
results: 

'One man, in bis time, plays many parts." 
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The "W" sound, which opens the word "One,** 
is not a consonant, but a compound vowel, 
"OO-UH," and all words beginning with the 
sound, such as one, once, wait, wont, where, 
when, whether, while, wall, weed, weak, etc., 
should begin on the rounded Ups, and with the 
distinct vibration of "OO." In this way the 
speech is brought well forward in the mouth, 
and the necessary tone quaUty assured. The 
sentence above affords an excellent opportunity 
for forward practice, its "M's," *'N's" and its 
initial "OO" all serving this useful purpose. 
Nevertheless, you can, as you have found by 
experiment, say the same sentence with straight, 
unrounded lips, resulting in a complete absence 
of anything like musical vibration. The best 
planned combinations are helpless against slack 
or indifferent enunciation, and only the intelli- 
gent intention of the sj)eaker can demon- 
strate the beauty and charm which hes in all 
dvilized languages. 

Since this little book is primarily offered as 
a help toward good speech, it is scarcely within 
our scope to discuss the placement of the 
^^ various singing tones. The developmeii|^*| 

C^ M 
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the singing voice should be attempted only 
under the supervision of a competent singing 
master, a master who has studied the physio- 
logical structure of the voice machinery as well 
as the science of music. Only with such an 
one are you safe, or your efforts worth while. 
In speech there is one excellent rule, place the 
whole vocal effort well forward in the mouth, 
employ all the nasal and mouth resonance you 
can develop, and the rest will take care of itself. 
It would be simply puzzling and needlessly 
tedious to attempt an analysis of chest tones 
and head tones, and where one should end and 
the other begin. If the vocal cords are flexible, 
and the articulation forward, tins passing from 
what are known as the chest tones to the head 
tones and back again becomes automatic and 
instinctive. Tlie term, "voice placing," is at 
best a perplexing one to the uninitiated, and 
for speech purposes it will be sufficient that we 
think of it as implying but the one condition, 
"forward." 

The more generous use of the lips in speech, 
and the whole forward tcndencj' of the enun- 
datioD, will help to overcome such objectionable 
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habits as that of substituting "yer" for *'yoiir,' 
"er" for "or," and "fer" for "for." Here it i 
the ear which requires training. You do not sa; 
"Erchard" for orchard if you are reading, tlie 
why should you say "er charted sea" instea 
of "Or charted sea"? Yet the sounds are ver_ 
similar, and must be as easily spoken. Wh; 
should "fer rest" instead of "for rest" be s 
common, when no one would say "ferest 
instead of "forest"? It is a question of knon 
ing what is correct, determining that only th 
correct shall be used, then listeuing both t 
yourself and to others, mentally commentin 
on the ugliness of the expression every tim 
you hear it, so that at last so great a distast 
for these errors of enunciation grows up In yo 
that you cannot use them. Or, for, yom 
record, yourself, shore, more, core, cord, al 
have the same sound, the sound of "awe," th 
third position of the lips. To say "fer yer' 
instead of "for your" simply means you ar 
not rounding the lips, but are using the middl 
back of the tongue. Forward tone placemen 
will correct this. This same sound may b 
practiced with benefit if you are in < 
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going to the other extreme, and adding "R" 
after awe in words w hich do not require 
it, such as "Saw — saw-er," "Law — law-er," 
"Draw — draw-er." This sound is caused by 
nusing the tongue to the "R" position after 
the "awe" position and before changing to ^ 
the next vowel. Keep your tongue-tip against 
your lower teeth after "Awe" and keep it there 
until you change for the next needed position. 
You cannot say "R" while the tongue is in the 
floor of the mouth. You may make a list of 
words ending with the "awe" sound, and prac- 
tice them until you have ceased adding the 
superBuous "R." Force yourself to recognize 
that "awe" is one sound, not two, and stop 
short in your enunciatoiy effort as soon s the 
awe has been sounded. 

REVIEW 

Wliat are the resonators, and where are tfaej placedP 

Where u the "M" and "K" resonance to be pUoed? 

Wh«t M a " nasal" tone, and what cauaca it? 

What cauaes breath incaa in speech, and how may it be 
•voided? 

What cauiea noisy inhalation, and how m^ it be 
eradicated? 

When abould all effoK be diieetod 'm tpttAt 
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EXPRESSION in speech depends veiy 
largely upon the inflection with which it 
is spoken. Inflection is the rise and fall 
in the scale of sound. The flexibility of the 
vocal cords necessarj' for inflection may be 
developed througli practice. Inflection lakes 
place on the vowel sounds, or on the continuant 
consonants. One of the best exercises I have 
found for developing this much-needed quality 
is that suggested by Dr. Aikin. He arranges 
a combination of lip and tongue positions to be 
sung to scale, as follows: 



Ah -Aye- 
Father May 



Aye — 
May 



- Awe — Oo — Awe — Ah 
Fall Shoe FaD Father 



(The words written underneath are to indicate 
the sound of the vowel above in each case.) 

With the C octave, as before, lake a deep 
breath, and beginning on the lower C, sing the 
vowel combination, sliding up to the next semi- 
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tone on the final "Ah." Each sound should ba 
quite distinct, and the positions should be very 
definite and deUberate, though there should ba 
no cessation of sound, and the whole set must 




AhV<EE-A>>e.AhJb» O0AmlAK..< Ah Ai»EE Ay* AK AaaOOJU Ah..^ 



>^E£ Ay*Ah Aw. OOAmAk.. AhAyiKAysAhAw 00AmA1L=^ 



1 ^ r 



Ah AtvEEi^AhAwa 00 Am Ah.. 

So on up to C. Only tbe final Ah slides. All Ihe other 
sounds ate sung on the first note in the bar. 

be sung on one breath. Be very careful in the 
"awe — oo — awe — " change. The tendency 
will be to not close the lips sufficiently on 
"oo," and to let the final "awe" slide into 
" ah," instead of keeping the sound clear and 
distinct. This is a very valuable exercise, one 
which will increase the facility of both lips and 
tongue, as well as train the ear to the ag] 
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ciation of the vowel sounds. The exercise 
should be sung on all the semitones of C octave, 
both up and down, sliding up to the next semi- 
tone, or down, as the case may be, on each 
final "Ah.* Take a full breath, and l)cgin oo 
the semitone to which the final All was carried, 
beginning as before with a new "Ah." See 
that there is no conscious effort of any part of 
the articulatory organs. Itemember that this 
is the natural, relaxed condition of the vocal 
apparatus. This is also to be practiced with the 
follow ing consonant prefixes: 

mah amy mee majra ouh m»we moo nutvre Dull 



Ihay Uwe Uwy Ouh iImw Umb Uuw timr 



Uy 


tfW 


Uy 


uh 


Uw 


too 


k-v 


kcc 


k*T 


Ui 


k*« 


hM> 


Ur 


bn 


b-y 


Uh 


u« 


boo 


d». 


dor 


<Uy 


<u> 


daw 


doo 



^w dab 



The object of this exercise is not only to 
teach the tongue and the lips to instinctively 
and immediately assume a required position, 
with perfect accuracy, but also to eliminate 
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a possible break in the tone througli lack of 
6exibility. This tend^Ky to break between 
the upper and lower register is by no means 
uncommon. I have in mind a teacher of piano 
who was conducting an exhibition performance 
of her class. Her announcements were all 
made in a veiy high pitched voice, thin and 
incapable of carrying to the farther end of a 
moderately sized room. To my astonishment, 
when I talked with her after the performance 
I found that her conversational voice was of 
quite moderate pitch, and rather pleasant. It 
was, however, very weak, and as soon as she 
tried to increase its carrj-ing power, she instinc- 
tively raised its pitch to a really absurd point. 
She had no middle register at all, because she 
had never cultivated it. As a matter of fact, 
most people could quite profitably spend all 
their study time on the cultivation of the middle 
register. If this is well covered, the high and 
low will take care of themselves, for the speak- 
ing voice at least. This is why I confine the 
exercises to the C octave. A persistently 
low voice is much to be preferred to a persist- 
ently high one, but if the exercises are carefully 
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followed, you will be able readily to execute 
aiiy inflection or combioation of inflectionB, 
without the embarrassment of au awkward 
break in tone. 

The following smoothing-out exercise will 
benefit a voice inclined to break: It should be 
sung on "Ah," and a full breath for each set of 



A „ 'Ah ^, - . .. 




sounds, filling the lungs through the mouth, 
after sounding the bi^est note each time^ and 
before each new "xVh." 

TiNTien a great deal of time has been spent 
on this exercise, so that the lone is very flexible, 
and you arc able easily to slip from one note to 
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another, making each note very distinct ant 
clear through the entire octave, then try th» 
following: So far you have been striking eacl 
key on the piano, accompanying your tone will 
the piano tone; now begin to strike only Xht 
first note, "C," and the last note in each set o! 
notes, listening very carefully to your voice 
to be sure that it touches each note in succes 
sion, true to tone, before reaching the last note 
which you will strike. The appended Ulustra 
tion may make my idea clearer. This shoulc 
be done both up and down the scale. After 
wards, when you are very sure of yourself oi 
this method of practice, you may carry out th« 
same idea, that of striking only the first anc 
last notes, but sUde from one to the other 
through each intermediate semitone, wilhoui 
pausing on each to sound it as a separate note 
That is how the voice slides in a spoken inflee 
tion — running through a succession of tones 
but without pause on either. These smooth 
ing-out exercises should be practiced verj 
faithfully. 

You may add to your combination tone- 
articulation exercises one which will also poom 
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something of a test of the results of your pre- 
vious work. 

Choose some sentence of from ten to twdve 
words, one preferably in which there are as 
many as possible of your most difficult conso- 
nant sounds, and sing it to the scniitoiies of 
C octave, just as you have been doing with 
the sound exercises. Be very careful that cath 
word is distmct, and accurately pronounced, 
and slide on the last word of the sentence up to 
the next semitone. Take a deep brcatli, and 
begin the sentence again on the semitone you 
moved up to. Continue in this way up and 
down C octave. 

I cannot sufhcienlly urge upon you the value 
of these octave exercises. As you have fol- 
lowed the theorj' of voice building through the 
book, you have found that we have really been 
working in four different departments, or phases 
of vocal effort: 



1. BkaUi — with which sound a nude. 
i. Oisaiu of srtiouUtion — which convert soond into 
speech. 

3. Rcflonance chambers — which pre qtulit7 and tone 
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4. Slide — which makes for smoothness and flexibility 
of the produced sound. | 

This phase of "slide" is quite as important as 
any other. One would soon tire of the most 
exquisite resonance, the most perfect diction, 
if these were accompanied by an absolute mono< 
tone of pitch. The slide or inflection of a voice 
is as the light and shade of a picture. You 
may give a perfect line reproduction of a scene 
^K in a plain black and white drawing; you may 

^M gain something in atmosphere by modifying 

^M the plain line with some system of shading; 

^m but to gain real charm and beauty you must 

H resort to the color palette — the storehouse of 

H light and shade. Tone and inflection are the 

^1 color palette of the human voice in speech. 

^1 They have a language quite apart from the use 

^1 of words. If you splotch several shades of 

^B green on a canvas, in any sort of irregular shape, 

^1 you immediately suggest trees in full leaf. So 

H with inflection and tone — just the sound itself 

^1 will tell an emotion "without the aid of the speech 

H form. T cannot give you a better illustration 

H than that I have already used in "How to de- 
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■ " Emphasis is the laying of special stress on a 
H word or words in a sentence in order to render 

its meaning clear and intelligible. 

"Inflection is the rising and falling of the voice 
which interprets the quality of the thought. 

■ "Tone color is expression through the voice of 

■ the emotional quality of the thought. 

H "Suppose we use for analysis that familiar 
V line, 'The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way,' and see how the thought ex- 
pressed in it can be dianged by the use of those 
three qualities. The dropping, or downward 
inflection is the one which gives emphasis. 
Apply this inflection, giving special emphasis 
to the word 'homeward,' and the picture is 
immediately dominated by the thought that the 
man is going home. You picture the little 
cottage, the set table, the clieery fire, and the 
wife and children awiuting his coming. Now 
do not drop the inflection till you reach the 
word ' weaiy,' and see how the picture changes. 
All you see now is the long day's tramp 
over the ploughed field. You see the droopini; 

■ Bhoulders and the slow, hea\'>* gait of the man 

B weaiy with the toil of the day. Change the j 
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inflection again by giving the word *hoiue' i 
downward tendency, the rest of the sentence an 
upward inflection, and you have a question ai 
to whether the man is going home or elsewhere 
And so you may experiment with the othei 
compound words in the sentence, always finding 
that a different inflection, or emphasis, will cal 
up in the mind an entirely different aspect a 
the thought. For the tone color, first read ii 
as a mere statement of fact; then read it, feel 
ing in the word 'homeward' all the relief anc 
anticipation the man feels as he walks along 
and put it into your expression of the word 
Feel, as you say the word "weaiy," the tired 
ness of the man, the cessation of effort, th< 
relaxation of the mind and body that come 
with the knowledge that the day's work is over 
And then over all the sentence show the still 
ness of the evening, the loneliness of th( 
coimtry road, the darkening sky, the far-awaj 
barking of a dog, or the occasional bleat of t 
single sheep. That is tone color, the pictun 
painting quality in the voice. These are th< 
quahties which give individuality and diam 
to the few voices that portray them." 
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REVIEW 

Upon what does expression in the vcHoe depend? 

What is inflection? 

Repeat from memory the combination of vowd sounds 
suggested by Dr. Aikin, and give the consonants wfaidi 
should precede them in practice. 

What is the object of this exercise? 

What rdation has inflection in speedi to the picture 
painting quality of tone? 

Which inflection makes for special emphasis on aiqr 
particular word? 
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CHAPTER XI 

EUOnONAL INTERPRETATION 

IN the final illustration of the pre^-ious 
chapter you discovered that the inflec- 
tion which brought particular stress to 
bear on any one word is the downward in- 
flection, the inflection which causes the voice 
to lower its pitch. This may not mean an en- 
tire dropping of the inflection as it is used in 
connection with a period. It may be, and 
almost invariably is, except at the end of a 
sentence, what is termed a "wavy" inflection, 
an inflection which runs down on the word to 
give it proper emphasis, but which begins its 
upward return on the verj* end of the word, so 
tliat the following word b spoken at a dis- 
tinctly higher and rising pitch in order to carry 
on the thought. In expressive, or interpretive 
reading, which is the only sort of reading which 
is worth listening to, (even the reading of stock 
quotations should be read with inflections and 





consequent expression), the reader can tx 
guided very little by the generally taught an< 
extremely crude rules of punctuated reading 
To pause only at commas, and to keep the in 
flection up imtil a period is reached, is to reai 
stupidly and without meaning or feeling. Thi 
is particularly true in poetry. At best ther 
are but few words in a selection which real!; 
carry its meaning — the rest are padding, word 
used to fill in the meter or to make the seo 
tenee conform to grammatical form. These fe* 
words should receive either a direct downwan 
inflection, or a wavy downward one, in accord 
ance with their varying importance in express 
ing the dominant thought. This is so ii 
absolute independence of punctuation form 
Examine the following little verse, which coult 
scarcely be simpler, yet which affords an ex 
cellent illustration of this use of inflection apar 
from punctuation: 

These hearts of ours ere gardens ^^h 

Wherein our lives should bow ^^^| 

The seeds from which a harvest ^^^B 

Of golden fruit should grow. 
Following the rules of punctuation, the voio 
should be kept up from the beginning 
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^H verse to the end, with a final downward m- 
^P flection on the last word. Such a reading would 
entirely destroy the inherent idea. The title 
of the poem is "The Garden of the Heart." 
The real idea is conveyed in those words which 
relate to the garden, the rest are secondary in 
importance: 

These HEARTS of ouni ARE GARDENS 
Wherein our UVES should SOW 
The SEEDS from which a HARVEST 
Of GOLDEN FRUIT should grow. 

The most important words of all are " gar- 
dens," "seeds" and "golden fruit." The inflection 
would therefore be — Waving downward on 
"hearts," rising on "of ours," downward on 
"gardens" and so on, as follows: 

These HearU of oun are gardens 
Wherein our lives sliould aow 
THc seeds from which a harvest 
(N fpilden fruit should grow. 

You will notice that the inflection on the 
last two words is quite straight, not the 
downward final inflection, as would be called 
for by a period if we were obeying the fixed 
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rules of reading by punctuation. The absolufc 
douTiward inflection has already occurred oi 
"golden fruit" because that is the term whid 
■embodies the thought in the sentence. Tb 
"should grow" receives a level inflection b« 
.cause it finishes the meter and completes th 
grammatical form of the sentence, but it is no 
important enough to justify an inflection whic 
would modify the emphasis on the previou 
words. 

In emotional and drai/iatic reading, man. 
seemingly important words are hurried over i 
order that they may not detract from tb 
dominant word; in the same way many lint 
are sometimes read with almost straight tone i 
order that the inflection of the dominating ide 
may be more marked when it is reached: Th 
careful study of any selection for public readin 
will readily discover those words which mos 
distinctly embody the dominant idea, and thes 
should be chosen to carry the downward in 
flection, no matter what the punctuation ma'' 
suggest. 

Just because this inflection is the one whiel 
calls special attention to a particular 
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giving to that word a dominant place in the 
sentence, it should be very sparingly used. 
American speech generally is marked by a much 
too generous use of the dowTiward inflection, 
and a very infre<iucnt use of tlie more expressive 
wavy inflection. Perhaps the unwarranted pas- 
sion for teaching the punctuation method of 
reading, in all our public schools, is to blame 
for the almost universal practice of both reading 
and talking in a perfeclly straight line, with 
the falling inflection on tlic last word. Even 
ilie question mark, which is most obviously an 
upward sign, is jwrsistently ignored in con- 
versation. Such questions as "\Miere are you 
going?" "What time is it?" "Where is the 
newspaper?" and so on, are more frequently 
than not spoken with the downward inftection 
on the last word rattier than the upward. No 
other English 'Speaking })eopIc show this indif- 
ference to the chann and intelligence of in- 
flection. There is no reason why we should 
be content with this "over-all" quality in our 
speecli — the daintiness and grace of lace and 
silk cost nothing but Uie establislmicnt of an 
ideal and a little care in it3 realization. Tiy 
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to think in inflection, and your voice will ob^ 
your intention. 

Practice the following selection for forcefu 
expression, trying to give the infleclion indicate 
by the marginal notes : 

1. Once more unto the breach, dear i 

friends, once more; 

2. Or close the walls up with our 

English dead. 

3. In peace there's nothing so be- fMod»r»ta,ei 

conies a man 

4. As modest stillness and humility; 

6. But when the blast of war blows in (s,™^ ,„_^ ,__^ 

our ears, ^P in tome to tfiatu r 

6. Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

7. Stiffen the sinews, summon up the 

8. Disguise fair nature with hard- lo diuu <» "agc-i 

favour'd rage; 

9. Then lend the eye a terrible aspect: 

10. Let it pry through the portage of (BuOdupinHsict'on 

the head ^ 1^ '^-" «" "•« 

11. Like the brass cannon;^ let the brow 

o'erwhelm it ii«* "the bmw" b«wn 

12. As fearfuUy as doth the gaUed rock l^,^^*;;;,^ 

13. O'erhang and jutty his confounded ""f "Sword- — dn 

base, -■-' 

14. Swill'd with the wild and wasteful 

ocean, 

15. Now set the teeth and stretch the ntam m" ht^ ^ 
nostrils wide, 
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Hold hard the breath and beod up "nr » t^m^ «m> 
every spinl -,^ ^^^^ 

To his full height. On, on, you 

noblest Enghsh, ^i ""f '^^"*^ 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of -Jmi.-t 
war- proof! 

Fathers that, like so many ^Vlex- 

..den,, zt,!^-::^ 

Have in these parts from mora till •■ "i h imil") 

even fo light. 
And sheathed their swords for lack 

of argument : 
Dishonor not your mothers; now (&Ai bo* *■« wtMi" 

.iteit '^''"■''~" 

That those whom you caUed 

Fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And (Hu (mb 'toJ ram,' 

you. good yeomen. ]j^ w'^WMtO** 

Whose limbs were made in Eng- 
land, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture: let 

us swear 
That you are worth your breeding-. 

which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you oo mean 

and base 
That hath not noble lustre in your !||^^ "3'-J"^ 

eyes. •!»") 

I see you stand like greyhounds in im^idafinm'lmfm^ 

theslip^ a™----,.-) 

Strmining upon the itarL The 
'• afoot: 
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S3. Follow your spirit, and upon this ^^^| 

chajge ^^^1 

34. Cry 'God for Harry, England and 
Saint George ! ' 

In the study of this selection for inflection 
you will find examples of the fact to which . 
have already referred, that a straight inflectioi 
is sometimes used in order to the more em 
phasize a downward inflection in some en 
suing word. This speech from Henry V i 
full of climaxes, but each is subordinate to th( 
final climax, though each serves very definite!; 
to lead up to this. In leading to an emotiona 
climax, inflection is carried along in an upwan 
tendency till the cUmacteric moment is reachet 
then it is allowed to fall on the key word. Thi 
same theory is carried out through a numbe 
of sentences, each one increasing in power anc 
pitch, when a climax is to be worked up to a: 
the end of a selection. The proper interpreta 
tion of Heniy's speech, therefore, depends no1 
only on the correct inflection being given U. 
each sentence, but also on tlie climax-buildinj 
quality of the sentences themselves. The minoi 
climaxes occur in lines 17, 22-25, 28-30 — thea 
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all growing to, and preparing for the final climax 
in line 34. Lines S, 5, 7, 9, 15, 19, "Now at- 
test" in 22, "And you" in 25, 29, 31 all begin 
at a low pitch, and work up to a high pitch 
before the falling inflection on the key word in 
each instance. In each ease, also, the force of 
the voice itself is increased in each sentence as 
it builds toward first the minor, and later the 
major climax. The notation beside the lines 
will suggest the quality of tone to be used in 
stud^'iug each part in its relation to the whole. 

REVIEW 

What relatioD has infleclion to the method of reading 
by punctuuUoo? 

In what does dramatic or emotional reading differ from 
narrative or statistical reading? 

Should narrative or statistical reading be free from in- 
flection? 

In what case may an uninllected tone be excuaed. pos- 
sibly sometimes be useful? 

Hliat is the tendency in American speech, lack of in- 
fleettoD or too much inflection? 

What does the downwonl infln'tion do to a word? 

VVhat i'l the method of building to an emotional (Jinux 
in a 9enten<v? 

What is the method by which a number of sentences 
may l>e made to contrilnite to the buihlinfi of minor climax? 

Id what way may a number of minor climaxes be used 
to contribute to a gencnd tlieioe climax? 
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CHAPTER Xn 

BOUB COMMON FAULTS AND THCIB 
COBRECTION 

NO book, however elementary or how- 
ever short, dealing with speech mat- 
ters, would be complete without some 
discussion on some of the most popular errors 
of speech. One must know what to do, but 
one must also know what to avoid. Again one 
is at a disadvantage, in that custom stales the 
ear to the recognition of errors which are part 
of the local speech of one's home community. 
Careful examination and comparison with good 
forms of speech will discloae anything that 
may be incorrect, as well as provide a pattern 
on which to base reconstruction work. "Out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh," 
but not very successfully unless the head also 
be fulL All progressive schooht are now grading 
pupils much more frequently as the result of the 
Simon Binet psj'chology testa, than through 
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the old style examination method. These tesf 
arc very varied, covering all phases of th 
process of thought. It is significant, therefon 
that if there is not time, for any reason, for 
complete analysis of a subject, or time for on] 
one specific medium for analysis, the 
lary test is invariably the medium chi 
is not tlie spelling of the word which is 
— that is relatively unimportant — but li 
ability to understand and to explain the meu 
ing of the word. The mental age and devdoj 
ment is judged by the number of words in 
given list which the subject can explain tl 
meaning of, and possibly form sentences i 
which such words occur, demonstrating the 
proper use. If this knowledge of words - 
spoken sound — is so important that it can I 
used as a basis on which to calculate the ment 
age of a person, then surely the study of su( 
words is also highly important. A large v- 
cabulary means a broad method of though 
But if thought is to be accurate, then the won 
with which thought clothes itself must also I 
accurately known and imderstood. If syllal 
ication is blxured in one's thought, it will 1 
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blurred in one's speech. Accuracy of form in 
words is important, therefore, just as is accuracy 
of form in sentences. I am suggesting some 
common forms of inaccuracy which it will be 
well for you to look over with reference to your 
own possible culpability. With them I am 
giving the correct form or pronunciation. 



Incorrect 
Wha-chew did 
Bea-chew 
Cat-chew 
Me-chew 
Gree-chew 
See-chew 
Tre-chew 



C<ffnct 
Whayoudid 
Beat you 
Catch you 
Meet you 
Greet you 
SeiUyou 
Treat yoa 



This same fault of changing "t-I-oo" into 
"cliew" is apparent in many words haWng "d" 
or *'t" combinations in their construction, as: 



Literachure 


Litcr-a-ture 


Cbewsday 


Tbeaday 




Fur-ni-ture 


Amarhure 


Am-a-tntr 


Fuchure 


Fu-tuie 



When the letter is "d" instead of "t" the 
substituted sound is usually "joo" u: 
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Gra-joo^ 

Gra-joo-ate 
E-joo-cate 




Grad-u-al 

Grod-u-ate 

Ed-u-cate 


Te-je-ua 
Imme-j-iate 




Te-dioiu 
Im-me-di-ate 



There are many words of this nature whji 
would seem to be lingual pitfalls for the unwar; 
look over your familiar vocabulary very cai 
fully for the elimination of any accustom' 
error. Be cautious, also, with regard to comt 
nations such as "Give me," "Want to"; the 
should not be pronounced, as they so oft 
are, "Gimme" — "Wanna." "Something" 
"Some-thing," not "Som-thn," which is 
general abbreviation. Don't mistake "Yan 
for "I am," or substitute "Ut" for "It 
These all sound very simple at first glance, b 
they are the marks of refined speech. Oth* 
cannot guess the quality of your mind — th 
can judge of it only by tlie style of speech in 
which your thoughts are put. This style mi 
be your own personal choice — no combinati 
of circmnstances can force you to use words y^ 
do not wish to use. The whole question 
whether or not you will take the necessaiy tm 
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and interest to improve your power of expres- 
sion in this most vital phase. 

There are other errors of speech which are 
I not so much errors of pronoundation as faults 
I of arrangement or combination. One should 
I not say "different to" but "different from." 

Not — Mine is a quite different color than yoiin; 
Or — Mine is a quite diSerent color to yours; 
But — Mine is a quite different color /twh yours. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to call the 
attention of any except tlie most illiterate to 
the undesirabihty of the use of the word " ain't," 
yet one is constantly being shocked by hearing 
this objectionable word used by people who 
must surely know better. The word "ain't" 
positively never should be used. It is permis- 
sible to say, "Aren't you? Aren't they?" for 
they are abbreviations of "Axe not you?" and 
"Are not they?" "It is better to say "You're 
not — they're not" than "You are'nt. They 
are'nt," but it is never correct to say "You 
ain't" or "They ain't," Once more, there must 
be no "ain't" in your vocabulaiy. 

An odd little phrase is that used so often in 
oertaio localities: "Any place," when "any- 
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where" is meant. "I can't find my book a 
place." " Put it any place in the roon 
These sentences are quite wrong, of cour 
They should read, "I can't find my book ai 
where," and "Put it anywhere in the roon 
Do not delay in making the correct substituti 
of "anywhere" tor "any place" if you are 
the habit of using this queer little phrase. 

Another odd trick, which is really alnu 
national, is that of substituting "will" i 
"shall." "Shall," indeed, would seem to 
entirely missing from the vocabularies of maj 
people. The word "will" should be used on 
when there is definite intention to justify , 
The child says to his mother, "Shall I go ■ 
the post office now?" not "Will I go to tl 
post office now?" The "shall" indicates thi 
the mother's will decides the question. If tl 
child says "Will I go" he is asking his motht 
to pass an opinion as to whether or not he ; 
intending to go. On the other hand, *'The 
shall come" indicates that your will is in actio: 
to bring about the coming, irrespective of th 
will of those who are to come. *'They wi] 
come" indicates that those who come will do a 
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^1 of their own will and intention, without being 
^m forced. You would not say, "I will have five 
H barrels of apples from that tree," because in 
H the final analysis your will has very little to do 
^M nith the crop the tree vnll bear. You should 
^M say, "I shall have five barreb of apples from 
m that tree." This strange little twist of language 
seems to affect only the States — no other 
English speaking people seem to mix "will" 
^L and "shall" as we do. Try to listen for this 
^P odd exchange of terms, and learn to discriminate 
between them, and to recognize their proper 
places. You will find it an interesting studj'. 
^ Keep your ears open for faulty terminations 
■ of words properly ending with the vowel "oh." 
H "Windbu?" not "windic" or "win-duh" or 
^B *'winder" — "yel/oio" not "yeller" or "yelluh." 
H Be careful, too, in the case of the "dous" ter- 
H mination. Do not let yourself say "Ircmenjus" 
^M for "tremen-dous," or "conmio-jus" for "com- 
H modious." These faults arise from slackness 
H of the action of the lips and tongue — in the 
^^ first case because the lips are not rounded after 
the first syllable, and in the second case be- 
cause the tip of the tongue is not brought into 
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the "V" position in the transiliou from the 
first syllable to the second. Uavtng learned 
through your Up and ton^e exercises the cor- 
rect position for each sound, see that you apply 
your knowledge to all pronunciation. 

The use of the word "went" in the place of 
"gone" would seem almost too far beyond the 
pale of good language to need mention in a book 
of this sort. Yet because I have found tfai» 
error in most unexpected places, I am including' 
a table showing when this word should be U9q|. 
and when it should not: ^^k 

W«ot Gone Gone ^^*^^| 
I went IhAvegoM H I had gooo I hxJ go^H 
He went Ho h«s pme If be had gone He had gone 
She went She haa gone U <he hod g<me She had gone 
They weot They have gonn If they had gooe They h»d gone 
W« went W« have gone If we had gone We had gone 

If you have difficulty in remembering that "I 
have went" is dreadfully incorrect, you may 
help to fix it in your mind by thinking of the 
little school-boy who persisted in saying "I 
have went." His teacher at last determined 
she would cure him of this habit, and kept him 
after school to write on the blackboard "I have 
gone" fifty times. She left the room after^» 
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bad begun, and when she returned, aome time 
later, she saw on the board "I have gone" 
written fifty times, and below, this: "Teaclier, 
I have wrote my lines and I have went home." 

Perhaps a more common fault is that of plac- 
ing "at" and "to" after "where." "Where are 
you going to?" "Where is it at?" "Where 
were you at?" "Where did he go to?" All 
these are wrong. "At " and " to " should 
never be used after "where." "Where are 
you going?" "Where is it?" "Where were 
you?" "Where did he go?" This is the 
proper form, and is quite sufficient. 

One of the less reprehensible trtcka of gpeetht 
which ne\*ertheless is faulty and should be 
corrected, is that of omitting the "G" sound 
in such words as "suggest" — "recogniae." 
These should be pronounced "recog-mze" not 
"reconize," "sug-gesl" not "sugest" These 
little niceties of diction, still far removed from 
affectation or over-preciseness, lend an air of r&* 
finement and good breeding to the speech, and 
are well worth taking some pains to acquire. 

Just one other localism I shall call to your 
attention, and that is the habit of saying "kind 
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'fl Could Only 
Express Myself " 

Millions of men ;ind women, ambitious 
for success in life, caecr to get aliead, 
uuiious to make a ^oo<l impression upon 
their friends, associates, employers an 
held back bffiutie they eannol foiama»J 
fhe right uord 4l the right lime. betMSr 
<hty <ai>niit rx[>rtss in their correfponJ- 

what they really uant to uy. 

Success in life depends so much upon the self confidence enptndered 
by the mastery over words. Here arc so'cral book^ which will help you 
to achieve this power — at home, at the oHicc. in school and in your 
daily work. 
ROeETS THESAURUS WORDS VVE MISSPELL — VnttaHy 

CRAU-S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 

THE MODERN WORD^IN0« a DESK lOOK OF rOIOMS AND 

— Hu9on IDIOMATtC PHRASES — Vi»t.lly 



HARTRAMPrS VOCAIULARIES 
USEFUL QUOTATIONS — Ed«*rd« 
SIMILES AND THEIR USE — Xt*lMr 
EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH — Fanuld 
WEBSTER'S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
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HISTORIC ENGLISH ~ F*rn*ld 



HOW TO USE ENGLISH - 



SHAKBPEARES COMPLETE WORKS 



THE WRITERS HANDtOOK — Wsodi 
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